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SISTER SHIPS 


SS VENEZUELA 





SS COLOMBIA 
SS ECUADOR 





See MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, PANAMA CANAL and 
GAY HAVANA, en route 


Panama Mail Liners Are Specially Built for Service in the Tropics 


Twenty-eight days of pure de- 
light aboard a palatial Panama 
Mail Liner with seven never-to- 
be-forgotten visits ashore at pic- 
turesque and historic ports — 
Manzanillo, Mexico; San Jose 
de Guatemala; La Libertad, Sal- 
vador; Corinto, Nicaragua. Two 
days in the Canal Zone. See the 
great Panama Canal; visit Bal- 
boa, Cristobal and historic o!d 


Panama. Golf at Panama along- 
side the Canal Locks. Visit gay 
Havana. 

Every cabin on a Panama 
Mail Liner is an outside one; 
each has an electric fan, and 
there is a comfortable lower bed 
for every passenger. There is 
music for dancing; deck games 
and sports and salt water swim- 
ming tank. 


Costs Less Than $9 a Day 


The cost is less than $9 a day for minimum first-class passage, 
including bed and meals on steamer. Go East by Panama Mail 
and return by rail (or vice versa) for as little as $350.00. (This 
price does not include berth and meals on trains.) Panama Mail 
Liners leave San Francisco and New York approximately every 
21 days. Book now for SS COLUMBIA, February 4; SS VEN- 
EZUELA, February 25; SS ECUADOR, March 17. Westward 
from New York, SS ECUADOR, February 11; SS COLUMBIA, 
March 10; SS VENEZUELA, March 31. 


For illustrated booklets and further details ask any steamship or ticket agent, 
or write to 


PANAMA MAIL S. S, CO. 


548 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 





2 Pine Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


10 Hanover Square 
NEW YORK 
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B. F. Schlesinger 
& Sons, Inc. 


Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock at Market to Yield 
About 7.5%. 


Class “A” Common at Market to Yield About 6.3%. 






The excellent economies effected through the “Four-Store 
Buying Power” of 





CITY OF PARIS, San Francisco, California 

B. F. SCHLESINGER & SONS, Inc., Oakland, Cal. 
OLDS, WORTHMAN & KING, Portland, Oregon 
RHODES BROS., Tacoma, Washington 


are reflected directly in the earnings. The ability of the 
management is well known. 






Earnings and management are primary considerations in 
selecting securities. 


Further information on request. 


GEO. H. BURR 
CONRAD & BROOM 


Incorporated 























SAN FRANCISCO: Kohl Building 
LOS ANGELES: California Bank Building 
SEATTLE: 797 Second Avenue 






































HOTEL 
MARK . 
HOPKINS 


NOB HILL 


SAN FRANCISCO 





The place to stop when you’re 


in town. +2 Easy to reach. 


‘New ov Quiet 


At Moderate 


Rates 





























HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


HE discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 
appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic- view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 

















Electricity Means Better Work 


HE Woodstock Electrite, newest member of the 

Woodstock family, has all the features that dis- 
tinguish the standard Woodstock machine, plus the 
speed and ease of electrical operation. It is a reve- 
lation in typewriter efficiency and high grade charac- 
ter of work. Send for booklet which describes both 
the Electrite and the standard Woodstock machine. 


Ask for Demonstration 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Branch Office: 300 California St. 
San Francisco, California 


WOODSTOCK Electrite- 





























route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every t 
evening. Moderate rates. , 
The MODERN O powered by 
CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager Typewriter electricity H 
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Out of the Press of the Past 


OVERLAND MONTHLy 


—— 





By HARRY T. FEE 





HAD occasion, while in 
San Francisco recently, 
to visit the office of the 
Overland Monthly. I 
confess that it was with 
a feeling of pleasurable 
anticipation that I left 
the elevator and walked 
into the habitation of 
that magazine which 
was established in 1868 
by Bret Harte. That 











H. T. Fee 

















viewed with Bret Harte the dreams of the past and 
I thought of George Sterling who sang: 


“The winds of the Future wait 

At the iron walls of her gate, 

And the western ocean breaks in thunder. 

And the western stars go slowly under, 

And her gaze is ever west— 

In the dream of her young unrest. 

Her sea is a voice that calls, 
And her star a voice above, 

And her wind a voice on her walls— 
My cool gray city of love.” 


Out of the past their shadows flit 





magazine which has stood, the old- 
est and most consistent represen- 
tative of California and California 
literature down the decades. That 
magazine which has withstood the 
onslaughts of time, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the years, maintaining the 
even tenor of its ways, along that 
road scattered with the wrecks of 
publications and periodicals and 
papers of the state. That magazine 
which has fostered California and 
California writers and artists, and 
wrought and preserved in its pages 
the romance, beauty, literature and 





Mr. Harry T. Fee is not 
unknown to Overland read- 
ers. As indicated in the fol- 
lowing, the Overland office 
was recently honored by a 
visit from Mr. Fee. The ex- 
cerpts here given are from a 
splendid article by Mr. Fee, 
written following his visit and 
appearing in the Stockton 
Record of December 31, 


1927, under the above caption. 


across the vision of the present. 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain and 
Frank Norris and Joaquin Miller 
and Jack London and Ambrose 
Bierce and Charles Warren Stod- 
dard and Prentice Mulford and 
Richard Realf. The seed which they 
have sown has blossomed through 
the pulsing years. The perfume of 
their thought has wafted to the ends 
of the earth, and brought a breath 
of California’s adventurous moun- 
tains and smiling valleys to the 
world. It is true the achievements 








the history of this Golden State. 

It was the noon hour as I entered the office. The 
walls were lined with the bound volumes of the 
Overland. Sixty years of this magazine, which has 
stood the test of time. And as I gazed, the dust of 
the Calaveras hills seemed to cloud my sight. ‘The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” unfolded in reality. I stood 
with the ‘‘Outcasts of Poker Flat’’ in the snow-clad 
Sierra. Colqnel Starbottle strode haughtily across 
the floor and Bret Harte sat again at the editorial 
desk of that magazine which still bears on its+title 
page his name, beside the golden bear of California. 

The streets outside were rife with Christmas 
shoppers. The windows and the shops were bright 
with Christmas cheer. The roar of a great city was 
tumbling over the casement. But I saw the uncouth 
miners tramping the streets of pioneer San Fran- 
cisco. I saw romance and adventure, shattered 
hopes and high resolve, stalking where the crowds 
and the honking horns and traffic cops held sway. I 
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of man in this great state, are scat- 
tered on the pathway of the years. Its forests have 
been felled to make shelter and comfort of homes. 
Its streams have been harnessed to bring light and 
warmth therein. Its plains have flamed with the 
miracle of God, and out of its frontier dust doth rise 
great cities menacing the skies. But over all this, 
progress and achievement. Above the smug materi- 
alism of money changers’ row, as on a pedestal of 
time, stands the publisher, the editor, the reporter, 
the writer. Stands in fact constructive and uplifting 
thought. Embalmed in type. Disseminated through 
the printed page. Moulding and building and lead- 
ing the souls of this western commonwealth to 
courage and beauty and sanity and truth. 

The Overland Monthly will feature in its June 
issue the 60th anniversary of its founding. Progress 
has been abroad since the days of Bret Harte, and 
in this progress the Overland Monthly has played 
a notable part. 
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Lincoln, the Man of the People 


By Epwin MARKHAM 


HEN the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind Hour 
Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 
She bent the strenuous Heavens and came down 
To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common road— 
Clay warm yet with the genial heat of earth, 
Dashed through it all a strain of prophecy; 

Then mixed a laughter with the serious stuff. 

It was a stuff to wear for centuries, 

A man that matched the mountains and compelled 
The stars to look our way and honor us. 














i color of the ground was in him, the red Earth, 
The tang and odor of the primal things, 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks; Webeusrp 12, 1000 Aeat 4, —_ 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The loving kindness of the wayside well; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 

That shoulders out the sky. 





ND so he came, 
From prairie cabin to the Capitol, 

One fair ideal led our chieftain on, 
Forevermore he burned to do his deed 
With the fine stroke and gesture of a King. 
He built the rail pile as he built the State, 
Pouring his splendid strength through every blow, 
The conscience of him testing every stroke, 

“With malice to- To make his deed the measure of a man. 
ward none; with 
charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to 
see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the 
work we are in.” 





O came the Captain with the mighty heart; 

And when the step of earthquake shook the house, 
Wrenching the rafters from their ancient hold, 
He held the ridgepole up and spiked again 
The rafters of the Home. He held his place— 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not at praise, 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


—From Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address. 
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Washington: America’s Greatest Patriot 


EARLY two centuries ago was 
born, near the point where Popes 
Creek enters the Potomac River, 
a boy who was destined to become one 
of the greatest forces in the history of 


the world. Probably no 


By James Franklin Chamberlain 
Associate Editor 


wealthy Lord Fairfax whose friendship 
helped to bring the young man into prom- 


ship and for the highest service to his 
country. 

Many incidents in the life of the boy 
illustrate his character. He had devel- 
oped a strong desire to go to sea, and all 

arrangements for his going 





reader of this article is even 
remotely related to George 
Washington, or ever saw a 
person related to him. Why 
is it then, after this long 
lapse of time, and in an age 
so largely devoted to com- 
mercialism, that on Febru- 
ary 22nd of each year banks, 
factories, mills, mines and 
business houses suspend op- 
erations? Why are our 
millions of pupils and stu- 
dents dismissed from their 
regular school duties ? Why 
do we annually pause to do 
honor to a departed Amer- 
ican? 

There must have been 
something very unusual in 
the life of this man. He 
must have performed serv- 
ices of a striking character. 
He must have touched a re- 
sponsive chord in the lives 
of his fellow men. He must 
have given to those of his 
time an example and an in- 
spiration which nearly two 
centuries have not dimmed. 

Unlike many of our great 
men, George Washington 
was not the child of poor 
parents. He did not have to 
struggle as did Lincoln, 
Grant, Garfield and others. 





CROWN OUR WASHINGTON 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


Arise— Tis the day of our Washington's glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won; 
Forever let youth tell the patriot’s story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the sun! 


Not with gold, nor with gems 
But with evergreens vernal, 


And the banners of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright of man! 


He gave us a nation; to make it immortal 
He laid down for freedom the sword that he drew, 

And his faith leads us on through the uplifting portal 
Of the glories of peace and our destinies new. 


Not with gold, nor with gems 
But with evergreens vernal, 


And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who laid down his sword for the birthright of man. 


Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty, 
Till o’er the dead heroes the peace star shall gleam, ble St. 

Till right shall be Might in the councils of duty, 
And the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 


Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 


And the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal. 
Whose glory was gained by his service to man. 


had been made. His mother 
objected to this and asked 
him to give up his cherished 
plan. So strong was his be- 
lief in obedience that he 
conformed to his mother’s 
wish. This characteristic 
was more than once shown 
, during his later illustrious 
but trying military career. 
As is well known, three 
European powers were seek- 
ing to obtain control of 
North America. These 
were Great Britain, France 
and Spain. The English 
were crowded along the At- 
lantic seaboard, but hardy 
and adventurous spirits 
were overflowing across the 
mountains to the westward. 
The Spanish had entered 
the continent through the 
Mississippi gateway and the 
French through the gate- 
way afforded by the naviga- 
Lawrence and its 
open valley. It was inevita- 
ble that these forces should 
clash as the settlement of 
the continent proceeded. 
George Washington was 
not twenty-two years of age 
when he was selected by the 
Governor of Virginia to 








His ancestors were people 
of means and of high stand- 
ing in colonial America. In spite of this 
Washington was, from his youth, fre- 
quently face to face with hardship, 
danger and grave responsibility. 

While at school he became interested 
in surveying, at which work he devel- 
oped much proficiency. Naturally his 
ability in this line was in demand, his 
most distinguished patron being the 


inence. Surveying, together with Wash- 
ington’s love of nature and hunting, led 
to the spending of much time in the 
forest where there were neither trails 
nor roads, and where lurked savage 
beasts and yet more savage men. The 
youthful Washington could not foresee 
that these experiences were to furnish 
him the preparation for eminent leader- 


perform the very delicate 
mission of carrying a mes- 
sage to the French commander at the 
rude fort where now stands the great 
city of Pittsburgh. This message was a 
request to the French to withdraw their 
forces and leave the country to the Eng- 
lish. With a few companions Washing- 
ton made this difficult and dangerous 
journey of 750 miles through a veritable 
wilderness, and delivered his message. 
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The veturn trip was even more trying as 
it was made during the winter. As was 
to have been expected, the French de- 
clined to withdraw, and hostilities soon 
began. 

A little later we see Washington 
serving as an aide to General Braddock 
during the French and Indian War. 
Braddock, although a gallant and able 
British general, was totally unacquainted 
with Indian tactics. He refused to take 

‘the advice of Washington and as a result 
his army was ambushed and _ three- 
fourths of his officers and one-half of his 
men were killed. Braddock himself was 
mortally wounded and thus the com- 
mand fell upon the youthful Washing- 
ton. Without regard to personal safety 
he rode from point to point between the 
contending forces, the target of many an 
Indian, yet he escaped injury. The In- 
dians at last gave up trying to kill him, 
declaring that he was under the protec- 
tion of the Great Spirit. 


This utter fearlessness was many 
times exhibited. At the battle of Kipp’s 
Bay, during the Revolution, Washing- 
ton came upon a regiment in retreat. 
After trying in vain to get his soldiers 
to make a stand, he rode directly in 
front of the British and remained there 
for some time while bullets rained about 
him. 


PON the west bank of the Potomac 

about 15 miles from the city of 
Washington, stands Mount Vernon, the 
home of Washington. It is 2 two-story 
frame structure erected by the brother 
of George Washington in 1743 and 
named in honor of Admiral Vernon, of 
the English navy. The grounds slope 
from the house to the river and wide 
spreading trees and lawns abound. A 
little to the south and west of the man- 
sion are the servants’ quarters and the 
old coachhouse containing the coach of 
the first president. As one stands upon 
the bank of the beautiful Potomac it is 
easy to picture the boy Washington 
watching the occasional ship from the 
mother country come and go. How he 
longed to sail away upon one of these 
and see something of the outside world, 
we well know. 

It was to this beautiful home that the 
young soldier retired at the close of the 
French and Indian War. He was de- 
voted to his home and was proud of his 
plantation. All work was done under 
his supervision and promptness and thor- 
oughness were required of all. The 
plantation was divided into a number of 
farms, each of which was visited daily. 

Difficulties between England and her 
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colonists soon began to appear and the 
feeling grew more bitter with each day. 
Washington from the first took a firm 
stand against the oppressions of the 
mother country. We see the events im- 
mediately preceding the opening of the 
Revolution almost as a series of moving 
pictures. We hear the fiery speeches of 
Patrick Henry. We see the chests of tea 
thrown into Boston Harbor. Paul Re- 
vere stands before us in the moonlight, 
“impatient to mount and ride,” and 
eagerly watching for his signal from Old 





North Church. Finally we see the thrill- 


ing scene enacted by the men standing 


“By the rude bridge which arched the 
flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled.” 


HERE was now actual war and the 

colonists enthusiastically turned to 
George Washington as the one man ca- 
pable of leading the American armies. 
Washington accepted the trust but did 
not believe himself capable of meeting 
the tremendous responsibilities placed 
upon him. 

The situation was one to try the soul 
of any man. Here were a few colonists 
defying the greatest power on earth. We 
had no army in the best sense of the 
word. We had no navy. We had prac- 
tically no manufactures. We had little 
money and our people were spread out 
along the Atlantic Coast for a distance 
of hundreds of miles. 


If Washington rushed into battle with 
his undisciplined army he would meet 
defeat and the American cause might be 
lost. If he did nothing he would be 
criticised on that score. He pursued a 
middle ground, training his men and set- 
ting before them an example of patience, 
endurance, faith and character of the 
highest order. Although frequently over- 
powered he knew when and how to 
strike and he won some brilliant victo- 
ries. Washington never knew defeat. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 





When asked what he would do if the 
English captured Philadelphia he re- 
plied: “We will retreat beyond the Sus- 
quehanna; and then if necessary to the 
Alleghany Mountains.” 

The winter of 1777, passed in Valley 
Forge, was one of intense suffering and 
great discouragement. The soldiers 
lacked food. Of clothing and shelter 
they had so little that at times they did 
not dare lie down to sleep fearing that 
they would freeze. They slept sitting 
beside their camp fires. There was almost 
no medical service. Washington was 
deeply moved because of the sufferings of 
his men, but he never lost heart. In this 
dark hour the English, through General 
Howe, offered pardon to all who would 
renounce the American cause. Many 
took advantage of this offer but this only 
caused the patriotism of Washington to 
rise to a greater height. 


At last the long struggle was brought 
to a successful close through the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. The 
commander in chief bade an affectionate 
farewell to his officers in Fraunce’s 
Tavern in New York City and once 
more retired to his home at Mount 
Vernon. But the great leader was not 
long to be left to the enjoyment of home 
life. Independence had been gained, but 
there remained the creation of the Amer- 
ican nation. 


E HAD no constitution, only the 

Articles of Confederation existed as 
a starting point. The thirteen colonies 
had differing local interests which were 
to be welded into a national interest. 
They had their jealousies which were to 
be transformed into a national patriot- 
ism. This appeared to be a super-human 
task and again the people turned to the 
one man who could perform these mir- 
acles. Washington was elected as our 
first President by acclamation. His 
journey to New York, where he was 
inaugurated, was a continuous ovation. 
The people in every walk of life turned 
out to honor the man who had led them 
to victory and to independence. 


But it was one thing for the hardy 
American pioneers to defeat the mother 
country and to declare themselves free 
citizens of a free land. It was quite an- 
other matter for those pioneers to estab- 
lish a government that should satisfy 
themselves and at the same time receive 
the respect of the powers of Europe. The 
attitude of Washington, which always 
commanded respect for himself, now 
compelled the nations of the world to 
respect the government of his country. 
He sought peace but would not tolerate 
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insult. He treated all governments fear- 
lessly and fairly. 

Soon after the election of Washing- 
ton, France and England became in- 
volved in war. As the French had aided 
us in our struggle they naturally looked 
to us for help. The French minister 
Genet went so far as to fit out privateers 
in our harbors and to urge our people to 
take up arms for France. It required 
all the patience and the patriotism of 
Washington to prevent serious trouble 
because many of our people applauded 
the unlawful acts of Genet and criticised 
the President. The quiet, firm and just 
attitude of Washington finally won and 
the French minister was recalled. 








amor IO 


I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the State, with par- 
ticular reference to the founding of them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of the 
spirit of party, generally. 


—From the Farewell Address. 
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Washington encouraged manufactur- 
ing; he advocated a national bank and a 
mint; he labored for a uniform system 
of weights and measures and he left 
money to be used in establishing a na- 
tional university in the National Capital. 

Very early in his public life, Wash- 
ington realized that the possession of the 
Mississippi River was essential to na- 
tional expansion. Instead of rushing into 
trouble with Spain, in order to secure 
this great geographic factor, he strove to 
bind the people together by building 
canals and roads. He saw that if this 
were done the possession of the Missis- 
sippi would naturally follow. 

A second time Washington was unan- 
imously elected president and he was 
urged to be a candidate for a third term 
but declined. Again he went back to the 
home that he loved, but soon after passed 
to his final home honored and loved by 
the people of his own and other lands. 
What is it then, which after the lapse 
of practically two centuries causes us to 
revere the name of Washington? Other 
great leaders and patriots we have had, 
yet none hold the same place in our 
affections as does Washington, the 
“Father of his Country.” 

He was indeed the “Father of his 
Country.” He found it, as until his 
manhood it remained, a colony whose 
people were bound to the home land by 


others, was ready to fight and die for the 
the land of his fathers. He left his 
country a nation; youthful it is true, 
yet filled with ambition, realizing, in 
a measure at least, its high destiny and 
enjoying the respect of the ancient pow- 
ers of the earth. 

It is not because of Washington’s 
physical power that we honor him, al- 
though much has been written of this. 
It is said that no one since his day has 
succeeded in throwing a stone across the 
Rappahannock river at the point where, 
as a boy, he is said to have performed 
this feat. He was a wrestler and a 
swordsman of renown and was thrown 
from a horse but once in his life. 

All admire bravery and Washington’s 
life was a constant exhibition of this. 
He was apparently without fear and 
and when occasion required exposed 
himself to the greatest dangers. But his 
moral bravery appeals to us even more 
than does his physical bravery. Standing 
alone when he was convinced that he 
stood for the right had no terrors for 
him. 

Industry and punctuality were among 
the virtues of Washington. Throughout 
his manhood he arose at four o’clock in 
the morning and had accomplished much 
when the ordinary man commenced the 
work of the day. We are reminded of 
the statement of Longfellow: 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept, 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night.” 


Thoroughness was one of his traits. 
At sixteen years of age he was a sur- 
veyor of recognized ability. In the man- 
agement of his farms he exhibited this 
same characteristic. As President of the 
United States he made it a rule to go to 
the bottom of all questions. He mastered, 
as far as it was possible for him to do 
so, the work of all his cabinet officers. 

That Washington was honest all 
agree. It is recorded that the barrels of 
flour bearing his name always passed 
without inspection. It was customary 
for plantation owners when traveling 
with their servants to pay less for the 
meals of the latter than they paid for 
their own. This Washington would 
never do when his servants were with 
him on a journey. 

Washington, like Lincoln loved hu- 
manity. This was exhibited at Valley 
Forge and his constant attitude toward 
his suffering soldiers. His parting from 
his officers at the close of the war again 


the strongest of ties. Washington, likeshowed his love for the tried and true. 
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HE entire life of Washington was 

an exhibition of real patriotism. As 
we know, he served without salary as 
Commander in Chief of the Armies. All 
that he would receive was the amount 
of his actual expenses. As President of 
the United States he followed the same 
plan. Another incident will illustrate 
the same point. At one time during the 
Revolution a British war ship anchored 
in front of Mount Vernon and de- 
manded provisions upon threat of de- 
stroying the building if refused. The 
overseer of the plantation supplied what 
was wanted and wrote to Washington 
regarding the matter. Washington was 
very angry and severely censured his 
employee declaring that he preferred to 
lose his personal property rather than to 
aid the enemy. 

Dignity and self-respect were among 
the qualities of Washington, yet he was 
entirely unaware of his own greatness 
and when praise was heaped upon him 
he was at times so embarrassed that he 
could not speak a word. 

It is for a wonderful combination of 
high qualities that we honor George 
Washington, although as Lincoln said, 
we can no more add honor to Washing- 
ton than we can add brightness to the 
sun. He furnishes an example of a well- 
nigh perfect life. In his day, as in the 
day of Lincoln, there was a tremendous 
work to be done not only for the people 
of this land but for humanity in general. 
Can we doubt that both men were es- 
pecially prepared by God to meet their 
great duties? 
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Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion should be enlightened. 


—From the Farewell Address. 
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HE life of Washington furnishes an 

inspiration to each one of us to live 
up to the highest and best of which we 
are capable; to be true to ourselves and 
to others; to serve our country and to 
stand firmly for the principles by which 
individual and national life should be 
guided. So long as men and women 
strive for the good and the true; so long 
as they hold justice and honor above 
personal gain; so long as they endeavor 
to serve and to uplift humanity; so long 
will George Washington be regarded as 
America’s greatest patriot. 
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HE quarrel started at the break- 

fast table—damask horizon of 

many a domestic cloud—over a 
simple cup of coffee. 

“T like it piping hot,” said Bob, hand- 
ing back his cup of untouched beverage 
to Marjorie as she came in from the 
kitchen with a plate of toast. 

“It was piping hot when I| brought it 
in five minutes ago. I always bring you 
hot coffee. But you sit there reading 
the paper. No wonder it gets cold. 
Didn’t the moon get cold when it 
dropped off the earth?” Her back was 
very straight and rigid as she disap- 
peared once more into the kitchen. 

Marjorie knew it was all the fault 
of the morning paper, which had grad- 
ually become as much of an enemy as a 
mother-in-law. When they first settled 
in their cosy apartment and started the 
cunning little breakfasts that were so 
much fun to prepare, Marjorie felt their 
cup of happiness full to the brim. They 
had talked for months before their mar- 
riage about their little nest and p!anned 
the simple petit dejeuner of toast and 
fruit and coffee that was to be so easily 
prepared while Bob shaved and got his 
collar on. Even during the wedding 
journey, when considerate waiters gave 
them solitary corners in transient din- 
ing rooms, they had declared their morn- 
ing meal would be infinitely nicer in 
their own home. 

But that was before Marjorie knew 
how Bob loved The Times. Now every 
morning he began the day with the 
printed sheet in front of him. If possible 
he jumped out of bed and ran to the 
door for it, delaying his toilette until the 
last moment. Then followed a scramble 
for bath and shave and breakfast before 
a dash for the eight-fifteen commuter’s 
train that carried him to his city office. 

But even this scurry, hectic as it was 
in its confusion, Marjorie thought better 
than seeing Bob, ordinarily the best com- 
pany in the world, seated across the 
breakfast table with the thick sheets of 
The Times propped against the sugar 
bowl, like the wall of China between 
them. His eyes scanned the pages with 
a swift and absorbing glance. His lips 
moved a trifle as he read the words. The 
picture had actually become so hateful 
to Marjorie that with difficulty she now 
restrained herself from throwing the 
contents of the disputed cup of coffee 
right in her adored husband’s face. 

She gave him the briefest of glances 
on her return from the kitchen with a 
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Piping Hot 
By Helena Munn Redeuill 


second cup of something “piping hot.” 
It might have been an accident that in 
setting down the cup her elbow dis- 
lodged the newspaper. It might, too, as 
easily have been a trifle premeditated. 
Anyhow, The Times fell to the floor, 
taking with it the pile of toast, butter 
side down on the front page. 

Marjorie started to laugh, but her 
glance met Bob’s, and the girlish gurgle 
stopped in her throat. She had never 
seen him really angry before. 

He shot up from his chair and threw 
his napkin to the floor. 

“If it’s so much trouble for you to 
serve a simple breakfast, Marjorie, I can 
eat in town!” His eyes gleamed at her 
like jet marbles and a red spot flamed 
in the middle of each cheek. 
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UNBROKEN PATH 
For George Sterling 
HINK not that earth has stifled 
The beat and the breath 
Of music, and song has faded 
Out of the mouth. 


He has not fallen silent, 
But even beyond death 
Follows the way of music, 
The delicate difficult path. 
Marie pe L. WetcH. 
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“Oh, very well.”” Marjorie tossed up 
her head. “It’s all the same to me. You 
might as well be in Africa, anyhow; 
you’re not so sociable here.” 

Bob was getting into his overcoat with 
the speed of an acrobat and feigned not 
to hear her. Marjorie picked up the 
paper and held it toward him and far 
from her, between finger and thumb. 
He spurned it with masculine magnifi- 
cence and pulled his hat down over his 
smoothly-brushed hair. 

“And I don’t care if you never eat 
breakfast here again,” declared Mar- 
jorie, drawing herself up to her full 
height of five-feet-five. Before she fin- 
ished Bob made a furious exit, slamming 
the door emphatically behind him. 

She hurled the offending paper from 
her as forcibly as its light weight would 
carry it. Bombo, the pet Persian, at that 
moment made a leap for an apron string, 
but met the toe of a shoe instead, and 
ran under the table with a little me-ow. 
Marjorie carried away the untasted 
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breakfast, piling toast and grapefruit in- 
discriminately itno the ice-box. In tran- 
sit from kitchenette to dining room her 
heels came down with a firmness that 
matched her chin. Spoons dropped into 
the sideboard drawer like bits of explod- 
ing shrapnel. The carpet sweeper bat- 
tered the polished table legs as if they 
were no more cherished than mop-sticks, 
Bombo, peeping from his lair, ventured 
to raise a cushioned paw at the corner 
of the tablecloth as Marjorie yanked it 
off with a jerk. Forgetting his previous 
rebuff he pounced at the last white cor- 
ner, ears erect, head on one side, tail 
rising like a plume behind him. 


“You darling,” cried Marjorie, grab- 
bing him in mid-air and tucking his 
tininess under her chin. The softness 
and warmth of his fur unlocked the hot 
tears that now sprang to her eyes and 
ran down her cheeks. She looked out 
into the gorgeous autumn sunshine, see- 
ing neither beauty nor happiness. 


Then she began to listen for the 
‘phone to ring, because, of course, as 
soon as he reached the office, Bob would 
call to say that he was sorry. He would 
remember that they had vowed never to 
part for the day in anger, that a kiss 
should always be the seal of every sepa- 
ration. Also, today was Saturday, which 
meant his half-day off, and all week they 
planned going to the football game. 

Ten, eleven, struck the little mantel 
clock cheerfully. Marjorie dressed with 
exquisite care, selecting gloves and stock- 
ings as if they were matters of grave 
importance. She snatched a bite of lunch 


in a corner of the kitchenette. Twelve 
o'clock. No ring of any sort. Unbear- 
able. She paced the hallway. Every 


other Saturday he called by ten to make 
sure she wouldn’t miss the twelve-thirty. 
Maybe the ’phone was out of 
order. She tested it. Central asked her 
what number in less than three seconds. 
Perhaps Bob’s line wasn’t working. . . . 
She hung up quickly when the switch- 
board girl told her it was Robert War- 
ner’s office. Maddening—How could 
he be so cruel? Of course, she really 
shouldn’t have told him she didn’t care 
if he never ate breakfast at home again. 
She cared tremendously. She wanted 
him to devour and compliment every 
repast endlessly. She adored his daily 
words of praise about her feats of 
culinary excellence. Piping hot! Why, 
she detested luke-warm coffee herself. 


Twelve-fifteen. Silence continued. She 
could hear only the constant tick, tick, 
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tick of the tiny clock. Five minutes more 
until the last rush for the train. She got 
out her door-key, put extra milk in the 
saucer for Bombo, still alert for a ring. 

The door banged behind her; and her 
footsteps, racing down the hallway, sent 
echoes ringing at her back. Perhaps, 
after all, he thought it less compromising 
to merely meet her at the down-town 
station where crowds of other people 
took away from the embarrassment of 
the moment. All the long half-hour’s 
ride she pictured Bob’s face smiling at 
her suddenly on the crowded platform. 
She saw his clean-cut figure darting 
towards her eagerly. His emotional na- 
ture, usually vigilantly repressed in pub- 
lic, always revealed itself for a moment 
at sight of her and gave her an intoxi- 
cating thrill. Perhaps today he wouldn't 
forget to have a chrysanthemum for her; 
her always said a football game was not 
complete without a pretty girl and a big 
chrysanthemum. Maybe they'd have 
time for a sandwich, too, at the little 
shop she loved— 

The train stopped and Marjorie got 
out. The passengers dispersed with a 
crushing swirl around her, leaving her 
alone. No Bob in sight. Her heart 
seerned to fall audibly in her breast, and 
her eyes smarted with winking back the 
sudden tears. He must have been de- 
layed at the office as had happened once 
before. She read the advertisements 
above the seats in the waiting room. 
Fifteen minutes dragged by. Still no 
Bob. 

She went down the steps, finally, and 
across the street to a drug store and a 
‘phone booth. But no one answered her 
call to his office, repeated twice. She 
took a vacant chair near a chilly-looking 
soda fountain so that she could see the 
steps of the station opposite, should Bob 
with swinging gait dash up them. 

The crowds surged up the street. A 
short distance away the white sides of 
the stadium gleamed in the sunshine. 
Two pop-corn wagons whistled insanely, 
and a hamburger man declared his wares 
with the aid of a megaphone. Every 
passing car was packed with enthusiastic 
“fans.” A niosy gang of high school 
boys crowded onto the sidewalk and 
threw confetti into the doorways. 

Then suddenly Marjorie saw Bob 
across the street. His brown hat reared 
up a little higher than the rest of the 
crowd as he rushed along. He looked 
neither to the right nor left, but with 
long strides pierced through the throng. 
Out of the drug store she ran, only to be 
caught in a jam of motor cars. A khaki- 
uniformed officer forbade her to cross 
the street. She bit her lips and pushed 


ahead in the dense mob on her side of 
the pavement. Bob’s hat moved steadily 
forward and at last was out of sight. 
The crowd bore Marjorie along with 
it. Scarcely knowing she did it, she got 
a ticket in line with the rest. Her eves 
strained forward constantly, trving to 
find Bob’s hat again. She was bumped 
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THE MARBLE MOUNTAINS 


HE mountains and the moonlight 
Are twined about my soul: 
For some there is the sunlight, 
Or the flashing thunders’ roll; 
But the moonlight in the mountains 
Makes a happy thrall of me: 
Out in the Marble Mountains, 
’Twixt Shasta and the Sea. 


In a secret vale of moonlight, 

Where white azaleas gleam, 

The Gnomes from up the Mountain, 
Meet the Fairies of the Stream. 
Entranced I lie and watch them, 

At their elfin sports and play, 

“Till Venus rising, warns them 

Of the coming of the day. 

Soon follows then the dawning, 
With its alchemy of old; 

While the green Earth changed to purp! 
And the blue sky turns to gold. 


The hemlocks march the ridges, 
And wave their banners high, 
Where dimpled lakes are mirrors, 
For mountain peaks and sky. 

The Marble cliffs are gleaming, 
From height to distant height; 
While blossoms brush my saddle-bow 
On trails of sheer delight: 

And so | wander, dreaming 

That you are there with me; 

Up in the Marble Mountains, 

"IT wixt Shasta and the Sea. 


SAMUEL HUBBARD. 
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and jostled and stepped upon, but she 
was determined to go to the game in 
spite of everything. A ragged urchin 
caught her by the knees and implored 
her to invest two bits in either a swagger 
stick or a chrysanthemum. She bought 
both and swept into the stadium with an 
air of bravado. 

She took her seat breathlessly, feeling 
altogether reckless. Her cheeks burned 
and she hummed a little tune softly. The 
players came onto the field amid the 
cheers of the crowd and began practice 
work. The band marched across the 
field playing one of Sousa’s best rhyth- 
mic marches. People streamed into the 
seats on all sides. Many stood along the 
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barriers below. Marjorie edged closer 
to her left-hand neighbor as someone 
pressed into the seat on her right, but 
she was too absorbed to look any place 
but straight ahead. The game was on. 
Suddenly an arrow-like figure bolted 
down the fiekd with the ball and made a 
touchdown. The crowd went wild. Hats 
spun into the air, voices shrieked and 
sang and praised, and the band jazzed 
into more wild rhythms. 

When the excitement ebbed away, 
Marjorie found herself clutching the 
shoulder of the man on her right. Her 
joyous voice died suddenly in her throat 
as she looked at him. It gradually 
dawned on her that he wasn’t Bob. 
With a stammered apology she sat down, 

“I’m so sorry—I thought you were 
my husband—I never went to a football 
game alone before. Oh dear, how stupid 
1 am!” 

The stranger didn’t say he wished he 
were her husband. He merely lifted his 
hat politely, smiled—not too eagerly— 
and said it was quite all right. 

“In fact,” he said, “for a moment I 
lost all sense of time and place, too. 
Didn’t think but that you were my kid 
sister.” 

“Oh, my chrysanthemum!” murmured 
Marjorie. “It must have dropped when 
I stood up.” 

She bent forward to look for it. 

“Let me get it."’ The stranger leaned 
over at the same moment. 

They bumped heads, not gently, but 
Both straightened up, a 
trifle stunned. They laughed outright, 
looking squarely at each other for the 


with a whack. 


first time. 

“Here it is,” said he, handing Mar 
jorie the flower. “It’s worth a blow in 
the head to laugh real hard again. Sort 
of restores one’s sense of humor. Mine’s 
been on a vacation all day.” 

“Mine, too,”’ confessed Marjorie. 

And they both laughed merrily again. 

The game progressed. Several success- 
ful forward passes on both sides, some 
good runs and a field goal warmed 
everyone before the pistol called the half. 

Now was her chance to look around 
for Bob, thought Marjorie. 
she wouldn’t find him in all the crowd, 
but still— Light grey overcoats every- 
where. Tall, broad-shouldered men by 
the dozens. A sparkle leaped into her 
evers as she saw his hat down in front. 
Her heart throbbed with a spasm of joy 
and her pulses beat exultantly as she 
started toward the steps. This time he 
should not escape her! How surprised 
he would be when she stepped up beside 
him and called his name softly. He 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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HE two-horned head of old Di- 

ablo, shaggy-edged and blue, looks 
to the San Francisco Bay on the 

west and, eastward, seizes in one broad 
stare the whole green finery of the San 
Joaquin River, its lesser streams and 
dyke-walled fields. It is to these fields 
and over this river that the sun-driven 
shadows flock like cattle herds to graze 
on the shades of evening and fatten into 
night. Thus, while silver ripples lead 
the illusioned sun, pied-piper like, to- 
ward laughing tides of gold, does the 
peak of Mount Diablo, circled alike by 
hawks and sea winds, shut and lock the 
delta into night. When from the sea- 
born Coast Range, where California’s 
largest cities are decked 


San Joaquin Delta 


By Rhys McDonald 


raising of these crops that Chinese and 
Hindus, the turbaned and basket-hatted 
toilers, figure so interestingly. Likewise, 
the river barges, prodded along the water 
paths by tug boats, are full of romance 
as they lag from port to port. 

In general, the San Joaquin Delta is 
bordered on the east by the San Joaquin 
itself and on the west by the Coast 
Range foothills. Its southern edge is 
caught within Old River where that 
stream swings south and east from the 
Contra Costa county line to tangle with 
Middle River and the San Joaquin. To 
the north, the delta extends just a few 
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Softly do they complain in the wind; 
while the round mud hen wiggles her 
stern to scoff at such prolonged sorrow, 
And all the while the water dwells in 
deep reflection of the willow’s lament. 
Other willows are as carefree and irre- 
sponsible as their weeping sister is sad; 
though whether she really is sad or only 
blushing, the impish waves might know 
and never tell. Crowding down to the 
water, and some even wading in, the 
trees and bushes follow the river wher- 
ever it pleases to lead them and may be 
seen closing in at every bend to crane 
their eager stems around the turn. Al- 
ways, almost, the rivers are crowded 
about by willows or cottonwoods, or 
banked by mixed masses 





and double decked up 
the hillsides, the Pacific’s 
salty wind mauls the 
willows and flaunts upon 
the San Joaquin River; 
then is the inland tide all 
asparkle with the ro- 
mance that is supposed 
to exist only in the South 
Sea Islands. When the 
fibrous peat is smoulder- 
ing and the smoke stands 
up in pillars like the 
ruins of castles in the 
air; when the big stern- 
wheelers that toil be- 
tween Stockton in the 
center of the great valley 
and San Francisco on 
the sea hew through the 
green water on their daily trips, their 
smokestacks moving among the willows 
on the lower levees like silk hats on 
solemn occasions; then does the seer of 
all these things breathe again in admira- 
tion of a picture artistically done. 

They are too few who know or, if 
they know, fully realize that there is 
romance on the river, in the willows, 
corn cribs, and life-supporting fields. 
Usually one discovers that a world-rec- 
ord potato crop has been raised on the 
“Islands,” as they are called, and that 
such a diversity of crops as is enough to 
make the whole world’s mouth water 
leaves these lowlands annually. That is 
as far as the discovery goes. Nobody 
cares to examine a potato patch; conse- 
quently nobody examines the San Joa- 
quin Delta. True, world-record potato 
crops are not to be disregarded by even 
a romanticist; nor should he find aspa- 
ragus, alfalfa, barley, corn, and other 
crops below his notice. For it is in the 
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A River Steamer from the Delta Region 


miles north of the San Joaquin till that 
river meets the Sacramento and its own 
rich delta. It is rather difficult to give 
a clear geographical picture of this re- 
gion, but it may be of some advantage 
to re-state that the delta leaves off on the 
west where the Coast Range begins, that 
it is about twenty-five miles wide and 
thirty or more miles long, and that it is 
stitched through and through by three 
crooked rivers which afford more than 
four hundred miles of navigation. 
Unbending poplars line up across the 
watered lands, bracing boldly against the 
sky. Unemotional they are; dignity 
stiffens them when willow boughs leap 
and laugh in the wind. If they move, 
it is to paint reluctance on the canvas 
of the sky; they are the soldiers of trees, 
and not one stoops its boughs to break 
the spear formation of their lines. 
The willows are different. Hidden 
in a sprinkle of leaves, green tears, the 
weeping willow stems fall waterward. 


of wild rose and black- 
berry vines. Eucalypti 
congregate at distant in- 
tervals and put their 
heads together to discuss 
such topics as a careless 
breeze might hint of. 

Barges must squirm 
to get around some of 
the turns, for the rivers 
dodge about as though 
lost ; fishing boats loll in 
leaf-hung nooks, lines out 
and waiting; a wind 
steals by like a shadow, 
baffling the lights on the 
water; a hawk spins 
slowly and _ watchfully 
above; off across a level 
expanse of country a line 
of poplars makes its way. They stand 
like guards over the crooked backs of 
laboring Orientals but take notice of 
absolutely nothing. And the laborers in 
turn seem to notice nothing, to look no- 
where but at the clods they break. Their 
arms and faces are as brown as the dirt 
they dig, and they dig it rather leisurely 
than otherwise, as if they had some sort 
of an agreement with the earth. 

There seems to be nothing out of place 
in the fact that the eucalyptus from Aus- 
tralia grows with the idle, common wil- 
low, the feathery tamarack, and the re- 
tiring, unsociable poplar; and that Chi- 
nese drive caterpillars and trucks. These 
lowlands have neither the air of the far 
east nor that of dyke-shored Holland. 
They are a little of both with the Pa- 
cific’s winds and tides to flavor them, 
the San Joaquin River to feed them the 
Sierra's snows and the mild Coast Range 
to shut out the sea. They are not for- 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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fate of Luiza, the Kelp Girl. These 

were her father, Tonino, Pascual, 
her playmate and sweetheart, and Henry 
Lorton, Government chemist studying 
the giant kelp of the Pacific coast. Cir- 
cumstances brought them all to old Mon- 
terey where remnants of other days and 
other peoples supplied atmosphere and 
background. 

A slip of a girl was Luiza—wild as 
a deer, fleet-footed and wind blown as 
she stood on the beach sharply outlined 
against a sunset sky. She was balanced 
on the top of a rock pile where she had 
thrown bundles of wet kelp earlier in 
the day. She was being paid to gather 
kelp for Henry Lorton’s experiments. 
He was not interested in the potash or 
iodine content of sea weeds. He was in 
search of algae oil for use on airplane 
wings. 

Old Tonino had been shaking his head 
over the goings on for several days. 
Greedy as he was, he had misgivings 
about allowing Luiza to work for any 
man, especially one who was not Portu- 
guese and native born like himself. What 
could this outsider know of the feelings 
of Tonino and his kind? ‘Tonino had 
spent a lifetime in these parts, and had 
been for years and years herding sheep 
befmre he came to Monterey and learned 
to polish abalone shells. 

All this strange Yankee did was to 
squeeze out oil in the daytime and write 
late at night. Sometimes he talked about 
green, brown and red algae, or else it 
was about elk or onion kelp. Once in 
a while he asked about the marine gar- 
dens. Always, always it was kelp he 
wanted. 

And Luiza had no eyes for Pascual, 
who knew nothing but a dog-like devo- 
tion to her from childhood. 

She ran all day for this damned 
Yankee. 

Pascual was making good money with 
his glass bottom row boats. No one 
else knew where to find the big bunches 
of sea weed on the bottom of the bay, 
nor about starfish and other things. 

“Pascual ees big like one ox, but he 
ees fraid like a sheep with wimmin. He 
don’t know how to make Luiza do what 
he wants.” 

Worried and disgusted Tonino went 
once more to the little drawer in the 
rickety commode in his shop where he 
kept the watchchain and charm he had 
fashioned for Pascual’s wedding gift. 
Long hours of steady grinding had gone 


4 HREE men had to do with the 


“The Kelp Girl” 


By Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 
Associate Editor 


into the making of this antiquated over- 
ornate finery. To Tonino it was the 
last word in elegance. Expert knowl- 
edge rendered Tonino critical of these 
“blister pearls,” as bits of finely marked 
abalone shell were known to the trade. 
Craft and cunning caused him to handle 
these semi-jewels with extreme care. He 
drove many a sharp bargain in disposing 
of them to the souvenir hunting tourist. 

Tonino taught Pascual how to entice 
custom into the gay colored row boats, 
and had cautioned him never to admit 
ignorance no matter how frivolous or 
foolish a question might be. 

In the Portuguese settlements scat- 
tered from lower San Francisco Bay to 
Monterey, Tonino ranked as a wise 
man. He could read Spanish and spell 
out many words in English. Less fortu- 
nate ones considered him very lucky. 
Tonino felt the call of the sea as did all 
of his people, but a shepherd may not 
be a fisherman, and so Tonino gathered 
abalone shells. He was considered a good 
man, too. Hadn’t he brought up Pas- 
cual when his neighbor Pedro died and 
left nothing? True he had taken to 
wife Chula, a Mexican girl of doubtful 
ancestry. 

“Her father was as black as a pot,” 
old inhabitants said, and there were none 
to dispute their sayings. 

Nobody ever saw her without a black 
shawl over head and shoulders, and she 
was so self-effacing that she seemed to 
hug the walls when she went into the 
streets for any purpose. It was she who 
induced Tonino to give up sheep for 
shells. Her progenitors dived for aba- 
lone in Mexican waters where the finest 
colored shells are found. These mol- 
lusks stick fast on the submerged shores 
and must be pried loose by the diver 
who dexterously bags them before com- 
ing up for air. Abalones live exclusively 
on kelp which makes their taking a haz- 
ardous undertaking. Chula lost many of 
her family in this way. Tonino scorned 
abalone meat as food. He wanted only 
the shells. 

Pascual, unlettered and unworldly, 
was a shrewd mimic. He kept loungers 
ashore in roars of laughter with his droll 
imitations of the giggles and gibberish 
voiced by the thoughtless passengers. In 
serious moments when piloting an older 
group he would speak a little of the jar- 
gon of the artist folks of the region. 
Love of the sea was a sub-conscious in- 
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heritance, and he unerringly pointed out 
the beauties he heard acclaimed, and 
could describe-them in correct language. 


“Look at that graceful spread of 
leaf,” he would say, leaning over in his 
boat and pointing downward, “Please, 
Madame, see the glints of light and 
shade over near that submerged rock.” 


On the waterfront, among his own 
and other men, he had strange adven- 
tures to relate of his prowess in conflicts 
with stingarees, swordfish, sharks and 
whales occasionally found in Monterey 
Bay. None of these stories lost in the 
telling. In his own estimation Pascual 
was a valiant hero, and an expert in 
matters pertaining to the sea. 

Now, he was willing to row Henry 
Lorton over the show places in order to 
learn something new to tell his patrons. 
For his pains he heard Latin names, 
much about ash and acid reactions and 
fertilizing values. This added fuel to 
his growing distrust and hatred of a 
man wholly unlike himself or any one 
of his own blood. How he despised the 
quiet scholar with notebook in hand, 
turning over and examining the ill-smel- 
ling weeds cluttering the sherelines, be- 
fouling the boats and shutting out the 
view below. 

Pascual thought savagely how easy it 
would be for him to break the bones of 
the other man and throw him into the 
sea. Pascual considered himself hand- 
some. 

“Luiza should be glad to have me 
for a husband,” he told himself. “Other 
girls would be.” 

Vandal, Moorish and Iberian blood 
strains spoke in his idea of possession. 
His ingrained sense of propriety was 
outraged by Luiza’s innocent curiosity 
about any other male. With growing 
alarm he sensed a change in Luiza. Al- 
ways had he taken it for granted that 
she would accept his offer of marriage 
when he got ready to make it. The 
other fellows thought so too. Pascual 
was confidential with his world. The 
Portuguese residents looked on approv- 
ingly. 

“Luiza hides from me since that tony 
feller lives at her house and pays her 
money,” Pascual told himself, wrath- 
fully. 

His suspicions flared tempestuously 
when he overheard Henry Lorton refer 
to Luiza as “the little Kelp girl.””’ What 
right had he to speak of her in that way? 
What did he mean by it? He would 


ask Luiza’s mother. 
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“No, no; Pascual, mio. I say noth- 
ing to Luiza. The ship come in today 
and Senor Lorton goes tomorrow. He 
go to Alaska to make more better algy 
oil. I know Luiza tell me everything. 
Now she cry, poor child. She have no 
more work.” 

From time immemorable men_ of 
southern Europe have worn little knives 
in their belts. Little knives with sharp 
pointed blades and thick horn handles, 
heavy enough to be thrown with amaz- 
ing accuracy. Knives that are kept sharp 
by rubbing with sand. Pedro brought his 
knife when he came to America. It was 
the gift of a Sicilian playmate. It had 
long done yeoman service when it came 
into the hands of Pascual. This relic 
of his father was the sole connecting 
link with his boyhood and Pascual made 
it his constant companion. 

He was not mollified by Chula’s ex- 
planation. There was something else 
the matter, and he would have it out 
with Luiza. She had humbled his pride 
before the townspeople, and he would 
make her pay. His woman must not 
make eyes at other men. 

For hours Pascual sulked on the white 
sandy beach. No call for the glass bot- 
tomed boats gave him ample time to 
sharpen Pedro’s knife to a razor’s edge. 


— LORTON’S attic room was 
a confused mess of packing boxes 
filled with dried kelp and samples of 
algae oil. Suitcases yawned capaciously 
for more personal belongings as they 
stood with wide open mouths against a 
wall. The typewriter had clicked cease- 
lessly since it was light. Papers were 
strewn all over the floor. Carbon copies 
must be kept of the lengthy report re- 
quired in Washington. He was well sat- 
isfied with his finds along the coast line 
from Santa Barbara to Monterey. Now, 
he would move on to the last lap of his 
mission—on up into the Arctic Circle. 

Lately he had been annoyed by the 
actions of Luiza. She hung around and 
interfered with his work. He knew 
without looking at her that her big black 
eyes were eagerly scanning his face. If 
he looked up she went white or red, and 
she stammered in confusion if he spoke 


to her. She came in like a whirlwind 
and almost slammed the door off its 


hinges when, without warning, she rush- 
ed out of the room. Sometimes she was 
snappish and irritable—sometimes silent 
and morose. Today, she actually cried 
when he told her that he did not intend 
to come to Monterey upon his return. 

A more sophisticated young man 
would have understood. 
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Self-consciousness and vanity were 
net parts of Henry Lorton’s mental 
equipment. He had a mother complex, 
and would, if he ever married, select a 
woman older than himself. To him, 
Luiza was a sprightly, rather pretty, 
child. Not that he was so many years 
older than she, but he had classified her 
as immature. And, then, too, there was 
New England training backed by Puri- 
tan ancestry. Latin races were in another 
category. He was a blue-eyed, fair-hair- 
ed Nordic, full of sub-conscious race 
prejudice. Education and association 
made it highly improbable that Henry 
Lorton would ever marry a Western 
type. It was certain that when love 
came it would be all powerful in decid- 
ing his choice. Until such time a high 
code of honor governed his conduct to- 
wards young girls. 

“What ails this rough-necked crowd 
anyhow? I never mix with them, but 
they watch me as if I were a thief. I 
don’t owe one of them a cent. I’m glad 
this job is ended. It is getting on my 
nerves.” 

Henry Lorton took off his big horn- 
rimmed glasses with a jerk almost hard 
enough to break them. After a vigorous 
wiping he readjusted them, and made 
the typewriter hum for the next half 
hour. He would have liked to kick some- 
body..... : 

“Dear God! Luiza’s been a good girl 
today. Amen,” was the substance of a 
childish prayer lisped since her third 
birthday, and somehow Luiza fashioned 
her whole life by it. A desultory attend- 
ance at school carried her through the 
grammar grade. She needed no book 
knowledge to make her keenly alive to 
the natural beauties surrounding her. 
She had eyes for the indescribable cloud 
effects, the exquisite colorings of sea and 
sky. The wind tossed and bent over 
cypress trees, the multi-colored carpet- 
ing of wild flowers, the tang of the salt 
breezes, the flight of sea and land birds, 
even the fluttering of myriad butterfly 
wings were a part of her dream world. 

At one with the wild things the great 
out of doors absorbed the greater part 
of Luiza’s time and attention. She had 
an impish camaraderie with the flock of 
crows which were flying through the 
trees and cawing incessantly long before 
man came to Del Monte woods. She 
knew each member of the black flock and 
had names for them. 

“Madre mia, this one is Diego, and he 
is a tattle-tale. Hear him scold, and 
then tell lies about his neighbors,” sol- 
emnly affirmed Luiza, as she and her 
literal minded mother threaded their 





way from one sand hillock to: another. 
She clapped her hands and jumped up 
and down with delight when the mater 
gently chided her for such vagrant 
fancies. 

“But you would not love Luiza if she 
did not shock you so. You like to hear 
bird scandal, too. I know, I know, 
Madre mia.” 

Of what use was it to trv to reason 
with Luiza? 

“She will be woman wise 
enough,” was Chula’s oft repeated com- 
ment when Tonino railed against some 
madcap prank or impulsive action. Once 
in a great while Luiza kissed the top 
of Tonino’s bald head with a loud, ex- 
plosive smack and scampered out of 
reach before punishment rewarded her 


soon 


daring. 

Protective instinct kept the mother 
heart alert to the change in Luiza. 

First came modesty and _self-consci- 
ousness, especially concerning personal 
appearance—then restless discontent and 
a feverish energy that kept Luiza racing 
up and down the beach early and late. 
Chula did not voice her convictions. She 
was silently sympathetic. Tonino knew 
in a vague way that his settled plans for 
Luiza’s future were in jeopardy. Pascual 
was sullen and watchful. Those in the 
know took delight in making mountains 
out of each molehill happening. The 
cause of it all, Was aware that 
something had gone wrong. To him the 
coming of the revenue cutter was a God- 
send, and he made feverish haste to be 
on his way. 


too, 


HE waterfront had its own social 

code. Their fathers had it, and it 
had not changed from the beginning. 
The Spaniards and Mexicans came and 
went. They paid taxes to officials of 
another regime, but nothing changed the 
Portuguese remnants. The Presidio 
overlooking the bay absorbed some of 
the younger generation, not as soldiers 
but as servants. They looked on curi- 
ously at the activities of the religious 
folks at Pacific Grove. Sometimes they 
carried caddies for the villa dwellers, 
or posed for the artists at Carmel, but 
always they were the same clannish 
group, tenacious of their heritage and 
not perceptibly influenced by newcomers. 

Henry Lorton did not belong. He 
wore white collars. They lived in over- 


alls. He always looked clean. “They 
never did, even on Sundays. Mental 
divergencies were wider still. This in- 


offensive studious young stranger could 
not have won their confidence if he had 
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EW persons are well informed 

about the life history of the Aba- 

lone. Even the authorities on this 
subject are seeking more light, with their 
eves open for more positive information, 
for they acknowledge there is consider- 
able to learn about this mysterious and 
interesting mollusk. One of the families 
of shell fish, it is found sticking to rocks, 
kelp or heavy gravel at the bottom of 
the ocean, usually below mean low tide. 
Abalones can sometimes be found at ex- 
treme low tide by walking out from 
shore, but not in commercial quantities. 

One wandering along the rocky places 

of the Pacific Coast, south of the 
Oregon line, may frequently find 
an abalone, moss covered, and with 
here and there a barnacle clinging 
to its shell. Such a wanderer has 
thrilled with the joy of having one 
of these beautiful mollusks, whose 
shells are so conspicuously dis- 
played in novelty stores in South- 
ern California. He is struck with 
wonder. Why are there not more 
of them? Where do they come 
from? How many of them are 
there? How do they live? Do 
they travel? How old are they? 
Still wondering, he takes home the one 
he has found that it may be prepared for 
the evening meal. Great is his surprise 
when he learns the cook does not know 
how to prepare it, or, if she tries, the 
abalone is too tough to eat. Again he 
wonders. In the fish grottos the abalone 
is a delicacy and is offered as a “Special” 
to the best trade! 

All these questions I had asked my- 
self. I decided to go to Monterey, the 
center of the abalone fishing industry, 
and learn the answers. Oscar David 
was just bringing his boat around when 
I arrived on the wharf. When they 
were tied up | went aboard and met 
him, his diver and the two men who 
attend the diver and the boat. I told 
them I had come down on a quest for 
information about the abalone. Scant 
encouragement they gave me when they 
said, “There is little that anyone knows 
about them.” But that little was more 
than I already knew and I would gladly 
welcome that. 

Willingly | accepted Mr. David's in- 
Vitation to make the next trip with 
them and, as he said, “Possibly see some 
things we would not think to tell you.” 
heir trips usually required three nights 
and two days, which would give them 
two full days for fishing, and make the 


Something About Abalones 


By W. W. Tolman 


return the third night. Congenial men 
they were, hospitable, hard-working, 
accustomed to danger; facing life as if 
it was a big game. I realized we had 
a wonderful trip ahead of us. 

I spent some time looking over the 
equipment on the forty-six foot boat. 
She was powered with a_ sixty-horse- 
power Diesel engine, which sent her 
along at about ten knots at full speed. 
The wheelhouse held, besides the steer- 
ing equipment, all the cooking utensils; 
it was the dining room and the kitchen 





A Fleet of Fishing Boats 


as well as the wheelhouse. ‘There were 
no chairs; boxes were used when it was 
necessary to sit down, which was only at 
meal time. The cabin was forward of 
the wheelhouse and below the water 
line. ‘This contained four bunks around 
the sides. In the center of the cabin 
was sufficient room for one man at a 
time to dress. On the bulkhead, aft, 
were hooks for coats, slickers and other 
clothing. A little locker under the bunk 
in the bow held the bags and large boots. 
Aft of the engine room was the gear 
locker and in the fantail another locker 
for the tow lines. ‘The fresh water 
tank, on top of the engine room cover, 
held enough water for ten days’ supply. 
The gear which was used in the actual 
fishing I will explain as I saw it used. 
Alongside was tied the diving boat. 
It was a boat of twenty-six feet length, 
six feet beam, round bottom and shal- 
low draft, equipped with a six-horse- 
power engine which could propel the 
boat along at about five knots. When 
the diver is working the engine drives 
a pump which supplies the air. A pres- 
sure tank, carrying sixty pounds of air, 
maintains the supply as required below. 
It was one o'clock in the morning 
when we shoved off. As soon as we 
were clear of the other fishing boats 
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anchored in the bay, the diving boat 
was dropped behind on the tow line to 
a distance of two hundred feet. The 
course was set for New Year’s Island, 
and with one man at the wheel the 
others went to bed. 

At daylight we hove to a mile south 
of the island. The anchor was let out 
to twenty fathoms; the diving boat was 
brought alongside and secured. We 
had breakfast before shifting the gear 
to the diving boat. 

All about us breakers We 
were anchored some three-quarters of a 
mile offshore, where the white horse 
manes were whipped into the 
air by the wind in grand parade 
stvle. Even against the wind we 
could hear the which was 
once the danger signal to the wind- 
jammer captains. ‘Toward the open 
sea, and near the island, breakers 
crashed reef which ex- 
tended a distance out to sea. Be- 
tween us and the island two jagged 
rocks showed, collared by a great 
circle of white where the waves 
crashed and broke into foam. 

A short distance out to sea an 
ccasional swell broke, showing 
the location of another reef, or rock. 
This was the home of the abalone. 


roared. 


roar 


across a 


Great swells were rolling the boats 
as we transferred the gear to the div- 
ing boat. The diver was in his suit 
when we arrived at a point one hundred 
feet outside those two jagged rocks. ‘The 
swells lifted and shifted us and I hoped 


we would remain some distance from 
the white foam area. 
The skipper disconnected the pro- 


peller and shifted the engine onto the 
air pump. He then took the two long- 
handled oars and held the boat in posi- 
tion against the action of the wind and 
swell. The boat was supplied with a 
twenty-pound anchor on twenty fathoms 
of chain and forty fathoms of line to be 
used in case of emergency. 

a two-inch pipe had been 
clamped at one 


Forward 
placed across the deck, 
end and extending two feet through the 
side of the boat at the other end. A 
stout wooden ladder, feet long, 
was clamped to the extended end and 
was now dropped into the water. The 
diver stepped down this ladder to the 
water. He stepped easily, or rather 
warily, for each of his shoes weighed 
twenty pounds. He stood on the ladder 
while his one hundred and fifty-pound 
belt was buckled about his waist. This 


seven 
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was further secured by straps over the 
shoulders. To the belt was attached a 
brass scabbard packed with soft grease 
into which was screwed a very sharp 
two-bladed knife. The scabbard was 
filled with grease to prevent rust dam- 
aging the knife. The helmet was 
screwed in place and secured; the life- 
line was secured about his waist and 
hooked conveniently within reach; the 
airline was attached so its weight would 
pull on a hook and not on the attach- 
ment in the helmet; the air intake valve 
was adjusted and then the outlet valve. 
The diver was now ready; he stepped 
off the ladder and slowly disappeared. 


The helmet and attachments had 
added seventy pounds to the weight of 
the diver, and yet, he told me, the force 
of the shifting water at times took him 
off his feet and smashed him against 
the rocks. 

His movements could be followed by 
the air bubbles which flowed to the sur- 
face. As soon as he had located his 
field of operation he signaled with one 
jerk on the taut lifeline—the signal to 
stop. The lifeline and the airline were 
now his only connections with the men 
who held his life in their hands; on all 
sides were enemies seeking his life—the 
continual motion of the water which 
threw him against the rocks, sharks, 
various fish, sea lions and unexpected 
dangers which are a story in themselves. 


With two jerks on the lifeline he 
sent for a basket and the prying bar. 
These were lowered on the lifeline and 
then the line brought up taut again to 
feel for further signals. Thus the baskets 
were lowered during the day and the 
abalones sent to the surface. 

Other signals used in the diving op- 
erations are: four quick jerks from the 
bottom indicate the diver’s desire to 
come up to the surface; four jerks from 
the top, followed by two slower jerks, 
inform the diver something has been 
dropped from the boat. 


From the boat one of the men was 
thrusting deep into the water with a 
long pole having a scythe-like knife on 
the end, cutting kelp, to permit more 
light to penetrate to the diver. Baskets 
of abalones came up at intervals and 
were dumped on the deck. The bas- 
kets used in raising the abalones to the 
boat are made of heavy cord mesh- 
work attached at the top to a wooden 
hoop, twelve inches in diameter. They 
will hold about two dozen abalones 
each. The bar used to pry the abalones 
from the rocks is of steel, eighteen inches 
long, with a wooden handle at one end 
and a flat blade turned up like a pinch 
bar at the other end. In the wooden 
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handle is a cord loop which fits over the 
diver’s wrist. 

Through conversation and by asking 
questions I learned much that I could 
not see for myself. 


ELOW the diver has his troubles. 

He has to fight forests of kelp 
while looking for the well hidden aba- 
lones. He knows the best places are on 
the edges of clear spaces where they go 
to feed on the kelp and floating seaweed. 
They prefer the grassy sides of rocks 
and heavy gravel near kelp beds. As 
they are covered with a growth of sea- 
weed and barnacles, they are difficult 
to distinguish in the dull light under 
water. The diver has to learn where 
to look and what he is looking for. 

Another serious condition the diver 
has to face is rough water. Under cer- 
tain conditions the actions of the tides 
and the waves stir up the sand and mud 
until it is difficult or impossible to see. 
In case of the latter condition the diver 
goes to the surface and they move to a 
clear spot. Sometimes this move is many 
miles, as the abalone inhabits only the 
rough and rocky places. The long 
stretches of sand are not favorable places 
to find the abalone. 

Undisturbed the abalone is not at- 
tached tightly to the rock, but when 
touched it excretes a milky fluid and 
attaches itself so tightly it is sometimes 
very difficult to get loose, even with a 
bar. The diver knows of the fatalities 
which have been caused by persons un- 
wittingly attempting to loosen an aba- 
lone with his hands. The abalone beats 
them to it and catches the fingers and 
holds them solid; the diver does not try 
this, but uses his bar. 

The abalone is not a fast traveler. 
That it travels, or migrates, is evident. 
The diver may clean out a certain spot, 
and on returning within a week or ten 
days may find as many abalones as be- 
fore. No one seems to know where 
they come from, but they get there. 

One of their most important natural 
enemies is the sea lion. This is evidenced 
in the fact that off the shores of New 
Year’s Island is a pile of hundreds of 
tons of abalone shells, cleaned of the 
meat. On the island are about four 
thousand sea lions. Such piles of shells 
are only found where the sea lions infest 
the waters. They sometimes swim 
around the diver and when he drops 
an abalone and it falls bottom side up, 
the sea lion swims in, grabs the aba- 
lone, tears out the meat and swims off, 
eating it. 

Fishermen once thought the average 
growth of the abalone was one inch each 
year, but it was found that around fresh 
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water inlets, warm water or mineral 
springs, the growth was much more 
rapid. This rapid growth is not desir- 
able in commercial abalones; the shells 
are soft and often eaten full of holes by 
various sea worms, the meat is flavored 
by mineral or sediment and frequently is 
not firm. No one seems able to lay 
down a rule for determining the age 
of an abalone, nor can the male be dis- 
tinguished from the female until after 
they are in the packing house. 


During all seasons the law protects 
the abalone of less than eight inches in 
width of shell. The only closed season 
is during January, February and March. 
This is considered the breeding season. 
Throughout the abalone grounds at this 
time are found long strings of jelly-like 
substance with a red dot every few 
inches. These are the abalone eggs. At 
this time the surface is white with a 
milk-like substance which remains about 
three days and then sinks to the bot- 
tom. 


The female abalone lays between one 
million and two and a half million eggs. 
From this, it might be assumed, they 
have many natural enemies, for nature 
provides this means of propagating the 
species. The eggs are very small—ten 
thousand will cover a square inch. 

Divers have gathered abalones as deep 
as one hundred feet. Adequate equip- 
ment for research in deeper waters has 
not been available, so it is not known 
how deep they might be found. Efforts 
are now being made to get the equip- 
ment for studying their habits and life 
in very deep waters as well as establish 
beds along the coast for research pur- 
poses. 

Most of the abalones taken on the 
Pacific Coast measure nine or ten inches 
across the shell. One was found in Bear 
Harbor which measured fourteen inches 
and weighed seventeen pounds. 


The red abalone is the most abundant 
species and best adapted to our market- 
ing purposes. The black abalone is 
used by the Chinese and the Japanese. 
There is a green abalone found down 
the coast from San Diego and also in 
New Zealand and a small one found 
in Japan. None of these are of com- 
mercial value. 

The diver remained down four and a 
half hours and then called a stop for 
lunch. His customary time for working 
is from four to five hours each half-day. 
After fighting the undertow, the tide 
and the abalones for this length of time 
he has earned his little rest. 

When we were securely tied to the 
larger boat the abalones were transferred 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Page of Verse 


ETCHING—BEFORE SUNRISE 


One trembling star 
In a pale sky; 
Soft mists, pearl-gray, 
Changing to rose; and from afar 
A lost bird’s lonely cry. 
Winds move along the grass, 
Waking it as they pass; 
Ghost-shadows stir and slink away, 
Chased by the quick young feet of day. 


Nancy BucKLrEy 


Da 


ARIZONA 


Y ORANGE trees are tipped with blooms 
Of haunting, trailing fragrance; 
Blue-green, gold-green, and greens between 
All brown, stiff boughs concealing. 


My orange trees hold balls of gold 
That kiss and kiss the showers of sun; 
_Bronze-gold, green-gold, and gold ablaze, 
Resplendent suns of amber nectar. 

HELENA MuNN REDEUILL. 


Dd 


TO THE MASTER OF MONTALVO 


As the fragrance of Spring’s perfume 
Fills the air and sky and heart 

Long after April’s showers, 

So the mem’ry of Montalvo 
Pervasive, subtly, charms the moments 
That lie between this hour 

And yesterday. 


That so much beauty, so much warmth 
Could like a mantle soft enfold me 
And radiate the dullness of another day— 
Which ’sooth must follow 

One of infinite perfection— 

Marks me as queen of rare possessions ; 


Or perhaps it but reveals, 

As does a flower to one who in-breathes deep, 
The living fragrance of that spirit 

So rich, so rare, so delicately attuned 

To show’ring joy on those about him 

That through the blueness of a Monday 

Can blaze that shining presence 

Of him who is the perfect host. 


HELENA Munn REDEUILL. 


NIGHT AT BOMBAY 
IGHT at Bombay, with the moonlight 
Softly beaming overhead, 
Roses all about unfolding, 
Golden, amber, pink and*red; 
Where the bulbul sings its love song 
With ecstatic trills of joy, 
To a mate that answers softly 
On a note remote and coy. 


Night with all its mystic glamor 
Veils the Orient’s bright flame, 
Gilding here a street with silver, 
Hiding there a beggar’s shame; 
Holding tomb and spire and temple 
Closely in a magic spell, 
Until every sound is blended 
In the tinkling of a bell. 
Mase. W. Pui tips. 


- 


POSSESSION 


have a mountain all my own; 

It towers with regal robe into a sun-washed sky; 
At dawn it frightens me 
With its kingly splendor. 


I have a mountain all my own; 
When I lie close upon its breast 
It gives me warmth 

And sustenance at noon. 


I have a mountain all my own 
That guides me with an unseen hand; 
From deep’ning twilight into night 
It hovers near—a friend. 
HELENA Muwnw REDEUILL. 


> 


THE POETIC VENTURE 
IP your pen in magic 
And weave a bit of lace 
So fine that artisans 
Will with wonder trace 
The word, the sound—the beauty 
That naught will ere efface. 


Dip your pen in destiny 

And scroll a gilded dream 

To hurtle down the ages 

On a forked lightening gleam. 


Dip it deep—yea deeper 
In wisdom’s bust of clay 
Model it and nurture it 
Til you’re taken quite away 
Those secrets well worth weaving 
By a worker in the clay. 
L. B. CULLEN Jonzgs. 
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“The Kelp Girl” 


(Continued from Page 44) 


tried. They felt burdened with his pres- 
ence, and were relieved because of his 
going. 

Returning from the postoffice late in 
the afternoon, after registering impor- 
tant mail, Henry Lorton espied Pascual 
sitting with his back turned while his 
feet hung over the edge of the wharf. 

“T’ve come to say goodbye,” he called 
cheerily enough, “and to give you this 
pipe for a keepsake; I have enjoyed rid- 
ing with you.” 

Pascual did not rise, nor did he turn 
his head as he silently took the proffered 
pipe. He mumbled incoherently while 
his face purpled with suppressed anger. 
Henry Lorton was too hurried to take 
more than passing notice, nor did he 
know that Pascual never smoked any- 
thing but cigarettes. A last moment 
thought prompted the gift of an unused 
briar wood which the donor himself did 
not smoke. 

The by-standers saw Pascual break 
the stem into bits and fling his unwel- 
come present far out into the bay. 


Pascual was still smarting under 
Luiza’s rebuff of the morning. His rage 
against his rival was at white heat. That 
man had cheated him in everything. He 
got up slowly and took the trail he saw 
Luiza follow at dawn. He looked along 
the rocky shore line until it was dark. 
Concluding that she had taken the path 
through the woods, he went back to the 
house. Finding no one he hid outside 
and waited. 


Darkness was upon the waters, but 
Luiza still struggled with her first over- 
whelming sorrow. She was dripping wet 
from the spray she had battled with 
during this day that seemed an eternity. 
Her hair hung in wavy strands over tear 
swollen eyes, and her breath was a suc- 
cession of broken sobs. She had not 
been home since daybreak, but she did 
not realize that she was faint from 
hunger and weariness. Many times she 
cried aloud: 

“He goes away! Never will I see him 
again!” The thought terrified her; even 
the sight of the ship had filled her with 
despair. She had thought to hide in the 
underbrush after her encounter with 
Pascual, but the noise of the crows 
drove her out into the open. Her feath- 
ered friends could not understand her 
behavior and circled overhead cawing 
and flapping their wings distractingly. 
The urge to see Henry Lorton once more 
was an insistent obsession. Mechanic- 
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ally her bruised and tired feet took the 
pathway for home. 

“T must go and tell him goodbye, 
else he’ll think I am mad with him— 
I-I-who could kees his feet and hands.” 


At the water’s edge—not far from 
the house—Luiza ran into the arms of 
her anxious mother. 

“Luiza mia, why did you run away 
this morning? My heart has cried for 
you all day. Tonino has gone to look 
—and maybe Pascual also. He ees in 
very bad temper.” 

“T slap Pascual in the face this morn- 
ing. He crush me with his big arms and 
kees me before I could stop him. He 
stand outside the door and catch me 
when I start out.” 

She did not tell Chula that her tear- 
wet face and violent resistance had 
brought a torrent of accusation and 
abuse from Pascual. 

“A zad beesniss, Luiza, mia. The 
devil walks tonight, and I am afraid.” 

Chula clung to Luiza, and hurried 
her into the dimly lighted house. Both 
women heard Henry Lorton walking 
about overhead. 

“He leave this money for you, Luiza. 
He say he like to tell you goodbye. He 
go before midnight.” 

Luiza did not hear her. She had 
snatched up the roll of bills, darted out 
of the door and was speeding toward 
her father’s shop. Chula ran after her. 
She saw what Luiza did with the money. 
She did not attempt to follow the girl 
back to the house. 

Pascual, skulking in the shadows, saw 
the empty room through the dimly light- 
ed hall. The door was ajar, and he 
entered without disturbing the measured 
tread of the lodger in the attic. He 
slipped off his cowhide boots, and 
secreted them in the rosebush outside 
the door. Stealthily he crept up the 
stairway and into a closet at the top. 
There was no door, but he pulled the 
heavy curtains together. He scarcely 
breathed as he heard Luiza come into 
the house. 

It was not long before his worst fears 
were realized. Luiza came up the stairs 
haltingly, and, after a timid knock, went 
into Henry Lorton’s room. She found 
him picking up the scattered papers on 
the floor. These were all that were left 
of his belongings. 

“Oh! it’s you, Luiza,” he said, 
straightening up and noting with con- 
sternation her disheveled appearance, and 
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deadly pallor. Her stunned, benumbed 
senses left her speechless now that she 
faced the supreme crisis. Henry Lorton 
mechanically placed a chair for her. 

“Sit down, won’t you?” he asked, in 
what he intended to be a natural tone of 
voice. She silently obeyed. After a 
heart-breaking pause Henry Lorton 
standing before her awkwardly feigned 
interest in the something she had in her 
hand. 

“What have we here?” He adjusted 
his glasses, and prepared to examine the 
glittering object outlined in the dim 
light. 

The old familiar movement, charac- 
teristic of his study of kelp, roused 
Luiza. She remembered her sudden reso- 
lution. 

“I bring you this watch chain, my 
father made of blister pearls. They are 
abalone shells, and I give them for re- 
membrance.” 

An involuntary shudder, a quick 
backward step, and Henry Lorton went 
cold as ice. He stared at the offering 
without any attempt at acceptance. He 
could not bring himself to touch the ex- 
tended hand of Luiza. With full com- 
prehension of its import her action sent 
a wave of pity through his consciousness. 
His silence gave Luiza courage to ex- 
plain. 

“T leave all my money with my father 
for this keepsake for you. I come to say 
goodbye.” 

Still avoiding physical contact, Henry 
Lorton managed to stammer disconnect- 
ed words of thanks. 

“Please put the chain on the table. I 
will send it to my mother. She will 
keep it for me.” 

Luiza seemed to shrivel into a pathet- 
ically helpless child, as she arose and 
reached the door. 

“Goodbye, Senor Lorton,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Goodbye, Luiza. I will always re- 
member you as the little Kelp Girl. You 
have helped me a lot and I want life to 
be good to you.” 

His disinterested kindness cut her like 
a whip-lash. Every nerve tingled, and 
tired muscles tensed to the utmost gave 
her superhuman strength and fleetness. 
She ran down the steps and out into the 
night, dry-eyed, hoarse with the pain of 
breathing. 

Still under a strong revulsion of feel- 
ing, Henry Lorton picked up the chain 
and tried to concentrate attention on its 
workmanship. 

“Poor Luiza! She is only a child- 
woman, up against the real thing. She 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Good cAdvice - - Buy It and -- Use It - - cAsk the Man Who Knows 


Byv Tresor SELIG 








HE man who employs abler men 
than he is, is an abler man than 
they are,” quoted a well known 
California capitalist a few days ago in 
answer to an interviewer's request for 
the man’s secret of success. He is not 
a trained mineralogist, yet he has made 
a fortune in mining. He never sold a 
pound of sugar nor a can of coffee in 
his life, but he evolved the operative 
policy for a chain store grocery concern 
which has become notably popular and 
profitable. He is not an experienced 
agriculturist, although he takes a hand- 
some profit each year from a small ac- 
reage he bought a few years ago from 
a bankrupt “dirt” farmer. 

“One doesn’t succeed in business by 
the same method that women are said 
to employ in placing their bets at Tia 
Juana—shutting one’s eyes and stabbing 
at the racing list with a hatpin,” he 
commented. “One must either know, 
of his own knowledge, how to do what 
he wants to do, or he must know where 
to find out. There are trained special- 
ists, experts, in every phase of business, 
these days, and by employing them in- 
telligently one can bring to bear on 
the solution of any problem the accu- 
mulated experience and wisdom of man- 
kind. All that I have done is to learn 
where to get dependable advice—and to 
buy it and use it.” 


Use Apvice You Buy 


Probably the most significant part 
of this man’s remarks is comprised in 
the last two words. Many of us feel 
so self-sufficient that we want no ad- 
vice, and there may be a few who really 
do not need it. Many of us, although 
willing to be advised, do not know how 
to go about finding the help we need. 
Too many of us, after seeking out the 
counsel we require and listening to it 
with becoming gravity, pay our fees 
therefor and then disregard it wholly. 
Wherefore, usually, we find ourselves 
in the class with those who inspired 
Elbert Hubbard’s epigram: “Many a 
man looking for sympathy needs three 
swift kicks properly placed.” 

This is an era of specialization. It is 
a time when the myriad intricacies of 
daily life and of human activity are 





confusingly complex and are seemingly 
increasing by geometrical progression. 
The day of the general store, except 
for the small village, has passed long 
‘ago. The physician of general practice 
today refers many of his patients to 
specialists. Attorneys are increasingly 
devoting their attention to specific phases 
of the law. Artisans reach their high- 
est proficiency by confining their work 
to certain operations. The most effi- 
ciently organized manufactories are 
those where individualization is most 
highly developed. The “Jack of all 
trades and good at none” adage applies 
in the professions and in business. as 
well as in the manual trades, and ap- 
plies to all but him who chooses one 
thing to do and concentrates on doing 
that one thing well. 


AGE OF SPECIALISTS 


One does not buy diamonds at a 
book shop nor silks of the hardware 
dealer. One will not expect to find a 
high type of goods or wide selection at 
the village general store. Nor can one 
expect to get expert advice regarding 
his investments from his attorney or his 
grocer any more than he should expect 
a competent diagnosis of his bodily ail- 
ments from his gardener or his banker. 
The successful capitalist quoted above 
made his farm pay dividends because 
he employed an expert farm adviser. 
He made money in mining by invest- 
ing his money on the recommendation of 
a skilled miner. And his grocery stores 
are operated by men who know the gro- 
cery business. 

Perfection is achieved by a process 
of elimination, we are told. That is 
the doctrine on which the specialist in 
the professions bases his creed. It is the 
fundamental theory of trades jurisdic- 
tion which, although it has caused vex- 
atious disputes in the ranks of the great 
organized labor movement, has given 
the American craftsmen unquestioned 
pre-eminence over his fellows of other 
lands. It is the thing which has brought 
about notable achievement in science and 
art, in craftsmanship, literature, music, 
law, medicine, surgery, in invention and 
manufactory, and is a no less potent 
force in raising the standards of those 


many factors of today’s civilization we 
group under the general term—Finance. 


TrustwortHy Hep 

The investor, be he a man with a few 
hundred dollars to be put to work or a 
capitalist who commands vast sums of 
money, will find competent and trust- 
worthy specialists to advise with him 
in whatever phase of activity may seem 
most attractive. And few, indeed, are 
they, however high their place or great 
their capital, but find it necessary and 
profitable to seek the counsel of spe- 
cially trained men. If one seeks invest- 
ment in downtown real estate, he will 
consult with some realtor who is known 
to be thoroughly informed on that class 
of property. If one would invest his 
money in industrial securities, he will 
find brokers amply equipped to analyze 
intelligently any such enterprise. If he 
is attracted toward conservative bonds, 
there are those who have made a notable 
success in selecting such investments. 

One takes a foolish and unnecessary 
risk when he attempts to invest his sav- 
ings on his own individual responsibility 
since there are at hand so many oppor- 
tunities for obtaining sound advice. The 
capitalist, it will be noted, ascribed his 
success to knowing where to get sound 
advice—and using it. One should not 
invest his savings on the recommenda- 
tion of some securities salesman whose 
only qualification is a smart appearance 
and a persuasive tongue. ‘The trust- 
worthy salesman may have both these 
attributes, but he will also represent an 
investment house which is known to be 
trustworthy, known to be honorable in 
its dealings and to have proven its abil- 
ity to direct its clients operations intel- 
ligently and successfully. 

In dealing with a house of estab- 
lished reputation the investor will en- 
joy the comforting assurance that he is 
employing, for the solution of his in- 
vestment problems, experts in finance 
whose success in their chosen work is 
measured only by the success of their 
clients. He will thus have the same 
opportunity for and assurance of success 
that the capitalist referred to declares 
to be the secret of his success. 
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Animals of History and Legend 


T= ancient races associated ani- 
mals with their religious beliefs 
and imbued many of them with 
divine power. Statues of animals have 
become identified with certain cities and 
carry with them a distinguishing guard- 
ianship. The four bronze horses of the 
Cathedral of St. Mark’s have become a 
part of Venice. They are very old and 
among the finest of extant gilded 
bronzes. They are of Roman workman- 
ship and it is thought that they once 
adorned the triumphal arch of Nero and 
afterward that of the Trojan. Constan- 
tine had them taken to Constantinople 
and in 1204 the Doge Dandola took 
them to Venice. In 1797 Napoleon I 
had them taken to Paris where they 
occupied the summit of the triumphal 
arch in the Palace de Carrousel. In 
1815 they were again taken back to 
Venice by the Emperor Francis and re- 
stored to St. Mark’s. The four horses, 
which stand five feet high, were taken 
down during the last war for protec- 
tion, but are now in place again over the 
principal portal of the Cathedral. 

In Rome is the great statue of the 
Roman Wolf nursing two baby boys, 
Romulus and Remus. Tradition says 
that in 390 B. C. Amulius had taken 
the Alban throne from their grand- 
father, Numitor, and had ordered the 
two baby boys thrown into the Tiber 
River. At the time the river had over- 
flowed its banks. When the water re- 
ceded the cradle in which the children 
were left landed on high ground at the 
foot of Mt. Palatine. Attracted by the 
cries from the cradle a great wolf which 
was in the vicinity, took them and ten- 
derly nursed them back to life. They 
were afterward found by a shepherd 
named Faustulus who took them home 
to his wife, where they were reared as 
their own children. When the two boys 
grew up they established their identity 
and the throne was returned to their 
grandfather Numitor, and the villain 
Amulius, who had usurped the power, 
was put to death. 

In England, the lion, called the “King 
of Beasts” from his massive head and 
nobility of carriage and the deference 
paid him by all other animals, is a favo- 
rite figure of heraldry. In the coat-of- 
arms of Great Britain, the lion and uni- 
corn date from the union of Scotland 
and England; the lion for England and 
the unicorn for Scotland. The unicorn 
is a fabulous, single-horned animal, the 
counterpart of no existent animal. In 
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By Lelia Ayer Mitchell 


heraldry it is horse-like with the tail of 
a lion and a pointed single horn grow- 
ing out of the forehead. The figure was 
introduced into the British Royal Arms 
by James I, two unicorns having figured 
in the Scottish Royal Arms. The He- 
brew unicorn of the Bible is the power- 
ful oriental buffalo. 

N 1876 there was unearthed in Greece 

the remains of the ancient city My- 
cenac. It was surrounded by massive 
walls with but one entrance, a huge gate 
called the “Gate of Lions,” over which 
two large lions stood on a stone fifteen 
feet long and seven feet thick. The en- 
trance to the gate was between long 
stone walls behind which archers hid to 
shoot down enemies. The lions were 
supposed to protect the gate from all in- 
truders. 

In Rome, geese are looked upon as 
symbolic of protection and are held in 
great esteem. About 400 B. C. an army 
of Gauls, who were enemies of the Ro- 
mans, climbed a steep hill in an effort 
to reach Rome which was garrisoned by 
soldiers. One of the Gauls had just 
reached the highest ledge of rocks when 
some sacred geese, which were in the 
grounds by the temple of Juno, began to 
cry and flap their wings. The Romans, 
aroused by the noise, rushed out, saw the 
Gauls, and dashed them over the preci- 
pice, and Rome was saved by the cackling 
of Geese. 


The “Wooden Horse of Troy” comes 
from a familiar legend which has an im- 
portant place in ancient history. Troy 
was the capital of a strong empire which 
had grown up in Asia Minor, along the 
shores of the Hellespont. Paris, son of 
King Priam of Troy, visited the Greek 
King Menelaus and carried off his beau- 
tiful wife Helen. To avenge the wrong, 
one hundred thousand warriors were 
gathered and sent in galleys across the 
Aegean sea to the Trojan shores. Troy 
was then held in close siege for ten years. 
Then, in a final effort to gain entrance 
to the city, the Greeks, on the plains 
beneath the walls of the city, built a 
wooden statue of a horse. At night they 
filled the horse with soldiers and the re- 
maining army retired to their ships. 
When it was light the Trojans issued 
from the city gates to inspect the wooden 
horse. Thinking that it was an offering 
sacred to Athena they were afraid to 
destroy it and so hauled it inside the 


walls. At night the warriors quietly 
issued forth and opened the gates for the 
Greeks who swarmed in and set Troy 
on fire and burned it to the ground. 

The bull, wolf, ram, bear, goat and 
horse were animals which gave religious 
titles to the Greek gods. Several gods 
were incarnate in rams, and living rams 
were kept in temples where solemn cere- 
monies and services of devotion took 
place. The Egyptians invested many of 
their animals with a divine character 
and to kill a sacred animal was a great 
crime. If one was killed accidentally the 
person committing the deed was often 
murdered by the enraged people. 

The white cow was sacred to Athor 
and represented the lower hemisphere 
from where the sun was supposed to rise 
in the morning and into which it sank 
at night. The sacred bull Apis repre- 
sented the upper world, an incarnation 
of Osiris, the Egyptian god of light, 
health, and agriculture. 

Priests of each temple selected a bull 
which was kept in a magnificent court, 
surrounded by pillars, near the temple, 
where it was worshipped. These bulls 
were not allowed to live longer than 
twenty-five years and after their death 
the bodies were carefully embalmed and 
deposited with much ceremony in the 
sepulchral chambers of the Serapeum, a 
temple at Memphis reserved exclusively 
for these animals. This tomb was dis- 
covered by Mariette in 1851, in a lime- 
stone cliff opposite the town of Memphis 
and hundreds of granite Sarcophagi were 
uncovered in a narrow gallery two thou- 
sand feet in length. 


MONSTROUS serpent supposed to 

exist in the bottom of the river Nile 
was believed to be its guardian deity. It 
was supposed to cause those avalanches 
of earth which came after the overflow 
of the river when whole fields and banks 
were destroyed. At such times the ser- 
pent was supposed to be hungry and to 
appease his appetite, fowl, dates, and 
other foods were thrown into the river. 


The Egyptian scarab, a little beetle, 
which has had such an important place 
in the history of Egypt, is a symbol of 
the Creator. In the hieroglyphs or, pic- 
ture writing, it meant, “to be, or exist,” 
and usually appeared on the head of one 
of the gods. With expanded wings it 
was placed on mummies and is also used 
as a seal, for rings, necklaces and other 
jewelry. During the life of this small 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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The Play’s 


the Thing 


By GertrupeE F. WILLCcox 
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heard to the effect that the good 
and the great no longer take to the 
“road.” That New York is so rich a 
field, and transportation to the West so 
prohibitive that it is a rare occasion and 
a rare star, indeed, that will dare finan- 
cial worry, and magnanimously give of 
good theater to the supposedly drama- 
starved coast. Hearing these sighs, and 
assuming from the data given in the 
current theater magazines that New 
York is the only town that boasts foot- 
lights, we develop a regional inferiority 
complex, consider ourselves of the know- 
ing few when we patronizingly tilt our 
nose at local efforts and try not to ap- 
pear too entertained by any production 
other than the one where the program 
reads “Starring , latest 
Broadway sensation with entire New 
York cast.” Finally in our thirst for 
“different” plays and acting that must 
be better, we go to New York, confi- 
dently enter one of the well-known 
theaters, believing we have arrived at the 
shrine of dramatic art. Excusing the 
first shattered illusion as an exception, 
we go the round of repertoire, but with 
decreasing enthusiasm. What is here 
that we have not out West? A few 
prominent and talented stars, indifferent- 
ly supported. Perhaps from necessity 
we have no outstanding theatrical fig- 
ures, but why not believe that inasmuch 
as the starring system is severely criti- 
cized by leading dramatists of Europe 
(and America, also) that our necessity 
may prove our inspiration, and well- 
rounded casts significant in modern the- 
ater. We return home then, slap our 
local producers on the back, and enjoy 
the pleasant sensation of local pride. 
The Henry Duffy Players with their 
string of theaters from Seattle to Holly- 
wood bring to the West the best plays 
on run in the East. Mr. Duffy gener- 
ally imports a principal from the orig- 
inal New York cast as a concession to 
the box office and to diffuse the desired 
metropolitan atmosphere. ‘“‘New Brooms’”’ 


ere of old timers are often 








played at the Alcazar in San Francisco 
with the lead transported from the 
Fulton Theater in New York in the 
person of Thomas McWade. One fears 
the flowers were transported also from 
New York. They were as stiff and 
orderly as a New England conscience. 
“New Brooms” in its apt illustration of 
a father and son conflict in running the 
family business, carried its convincing 
point in a humorous and entertaining 
manner. That the situations had their 
counterparts this side of the footlights 
was evidenced by the many sheepish 
grins exchanged between fathers and 
sons all over the audience. The partic- 
ular bit of acting which was most con- 
vincing, however, was Irving Mitchell’s 
indication of a very bad cold. It was 
so realistic it was contagious. Due to 
the exposure, half the audience went 
home and took quinine and the other 
half gargled with the most recent highly 
recommended gargle. Can New York 
be more convincing? 


At the President Theater the Duffy 
Players presented a play most gratifying 
to the feminine half of the parties out 
front. Direct descendant of the famous 
Mrs. Grundy, Daniel Grundy in “The 
Gossipy Sex”’ seems to have been created 
with a double portion of the family 
traits. Stirring up trouble a plenty by 
his irrepressible love of amusing people 
with intimate details of their friends’ 
private lives, and refusing to spoil a 
good story for the lack of a few words, 
Danny Grundy has the plot of the play 
about his ears in no time. Earl Lee makes 
the character familiar and highly amus- 
ing. The manuscript is distressingly 
over-done, but it at least demands noth- 
ing of the audience but ears to hear its 
wordiness, and as the players’ delivery 
was rapid and clear, nothing was lost. 

While such plays as “He Who Gets 
Slapped” and “Laugh, Clown, Laugh,” 
may detract from the light-hearted en- 
joyment of circus day, they at the same 
time rid us of the sweetish lolly-pop 
taste a surfeit of lighter entertainments 


affords. It’s good to have realism rend 
one’s heart occasionally, to weep honest- 
ly, if sentimentally, because of the hope- 
less love of a clown—a clown that 
amused the thoughtless while beneath 
the guise of slapstick, white paint, and 
buffoonery, lay a broken heart. Lionel 
Barrymore received a triumphant wel- 
come in his return to San Francisco in 
the principal role of “Laugh, Clown, 
Laugh” at the Lurie. His characteriza- 
tion of the tragic, pitifully beautiful fig- 
ure of the clown was worth more than 
expository analysis of technique. Suffice 
it to say that upon the fall of the last 
curtain it took considerably longer to 
restore the usually placid and unemo- 
tional noses to powdered respectability, 
and many a jaunty silk square placed in 
the upper left for the sake of vanity was 
called into service for the sake of a 
clown. 

At the Berkeley Playhouse a chil- 
dren’s choral group exquisitely perform- 
ed Humperdink’s fairy opera “Hansel 
and Gretel.” Their childish voices were 
surprisingly beautiful in their flute-like 
tones. The naive mimicry of the tricks 
of opera stars was a delight and their 
simple and direct acting a reproach to 
professionals. 


Just for fun, and as a relief from the 
modern thought provoking mood that we 
hear about but so seldom see, the Play- 
ers’ Guild of San Francisco presented a 
bona fide melodrama, “Bulldog Drum- 
mond” by “Sapper” and Gerald Du 
Maurier. As the program tells, this play 
is not old, being produced in London in 
1923, but it has the full bag of tricks, 
and the hair-raising thrills of the “mel- 
lerest”’ of melodramas, reminiseent of the 
days when no play was a play without 
a lady in distress, a hero escaping mirac- 
ulously from villainous plots, and a 
deep-dark villain with an ever present 
“gat.” It was good to drop the air of 
sophistication necessary to conform to the 
spirit of some modern plays, and allow 
one’s simpler nature shamelessly to gasp 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Public Schools Week—Ninth Annual Observance 


nia will be held this year during 

the week beginning April 23rd. 
This year features the 9th Annual Ob- 
servance of the event. Each year the 
interest on the part of the public has 
grown and the effectiveness of the meet- 
ings has been noticeably increased. Pub- 
lic Schools Week is now looked for- 
ward to in many quarters as a commun- 
ity event of the greatest civic, social and 
educational value. 

The American Public School is one 
of our most valued institutions. It 
reaches every boy and every girl in the 
land. To it must go the sons and daugh- 
ters of rich and poor alike. It is the 
most democratic of institutions, offering 
equal educational opportunities for all. 
Today America is literally going to 
school. A college education is today as 
common as was a high school education 
three decades past. And graduation 
from a secondary school today is had by 
as many as completed the eighth year in 
the “common school’ of a half-century 
or less ago. 

But important as public education is 
generally agreed to be, the average man 
of affairs knows all too little of the 
present day school—what is taught, or 
why, or how. The curriculum has, dur- 
ing the past few years, undergone 
marked changes. If the average man 
realizes this, he cannot tell why this is 


Pais wit Schools Week in Califor- 


(Continued from Page 42) 


eign to California but they are individ- 
ual. Their canals and barges belong not 
to Holland nor their turbans and brown 
faces to Asia. But each finds its place 
here where the water from the snow- 
filled canyons of the Sierra summit is 
shouldered nightly by the ocean’s tide. 

At evening—summer. The sun is led 
down the ocean side of the mountains 
that toss their rocks into the sea, leav- 
ing only a vaporous scarf in the sky. 
Then are the shadows herded into the 
valley. Stampeding, they sweep down 
the hillsides, trample the sunlight out, 
and browse on the darkening day. At 
last nothing remains of the sunset glow 
but a kiss of light that wistfully falls 
on the evening’s ashen cheek. The little 
water ridges chase over the river, racing 
with the night-time winds that rarely 
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so. The school program has been en- 
riched through addition of new subjects. 
The average man knows that there have 
been tremendous changes in our eco- 
nomic, our industrial, our social life, but 
somehow he has not seemed to grasp the 
need for a corresponding change in edu- 
cation and the call for new subjects in 
school to meet thesse new conditions. 


Present methods of instruction differ 
widely from those in force in an earlier 
day. Text books are more scientific and 
scholarly. School equipments are more 
satisfactory and diversified. School build- 
ings in arrangement, quality and beauty 
are far beyond anything known in pre- 
vious years. The compulsory age limit 
has been extended; compulsory school 
laws enforced; the many rather than the 
few now attend school—all this tends 
to make education much more costly 
than it was in the past. 

Is public education costing too much? 
Are taxes too high? Are we training too 
many young men and young women at 
public expense? Are fundamentals 
neglected? Do we give over-emphasis to 
fads and frills? Are the graduates of 
the schools entering life’s pursuits with- 
out a thorough grounding in those 
branches of knowledge that should be 
common to all? And what of training 
in citizenship and initiative and patriot- 
ism and business acumen and desire for 


San Joaquin Delta 


fail to come skipping in. Smuggled past 
the hills in darkness, quick sea breezes 
loiter in the willows, rattling. Noises 
smack out on the water. Fish splashing. 
A burly owl adds its hollow “hoo” to 
the darkness. Birds are uneasy. Above 
the general low skirmish in the night 
life on the river a splitting yelp carries 



















service and community cooperation and 
leadership ? 

Such are the questions the thoughtful 
man of affairs is asking today. Educa- 
tion need not be sold to the average 
American citizen. Rather, education 
must, in its modernized form, be inter- 
preted to him. Public Schools Week 
offers opportunity to bring to the men 
and women of the community the ideals 
and ideas of the present day school. 
Those prepared to do so present to their 
audiences the changed conditions of to- 
day, the plans and purposes animating 
the school organization, the meaning and 
value of the curriculum, and the actual 
results achieved. And the question of 
school expenditure, and of return on the 
investment is not ignored. 

Public Schools Week has become a 
community affair. While fostered by the 
Masonic Fraternity it is not a Masonic 
event. Meetings are held wherever pos- 
sible in school auditoriums. All groups 
of individuals, clubs, societies, organiza- 
tions should be brought together to plan 
for and participate in these meetings. 
Public Schools Week is a California in- 
stitution, having been organized in this 
state. It is the forerunner of Educa- 
tion Week, a nation-wide event. 

It is anticipated that the 9th Annual 
Observance of Public Schools Week will 
be record breaking in attendance and 
far-reaching in results. 


—the mad coyote—; then again are quiet 
and darkness on the delta. 

The delta at night, day, or any other 
time is as interesting, to him who will 
jook and listen, as India to Kipling, 
Monterey to Stevenson, the sea to Con- 
rad. It remains for a writer to go into 
that land expressly to appreciate and 
write about it. When one does, readers 
will refer to those river-locked lands 
when rivers and river stories are being 
discussed just as one refers now to Kip- 
ling’s India when mysticisms come into 
the conversation. In other words, the 
San Joaquin River delta has character- 
istics which would appeal to any people 
with a sense of romance. And should no 
writer avail himself of this storehouse 
of material, it will still be there for the 
one who reads tales of adventure, to 
acquaint himself with and for his enjoy- 
ment. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
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Importance of Western Resources 
Emphasized 

Said President Ray Lyman Wilbur 
of Stanford University in a recent 
public address “Bordering on the Pa- 
cific is more than half the population 
of the world, whose needs and de- 
mands on our resources are steadily 
increasing. The march of Empire 
slowly is proceeding from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The new development 
on the Pacific hinges largely on a bet- 
ter and sounder understanding of 
problems by the races bordering it. 
America must play an important part 
in this. 

Of important raw materials which 
will be needed in developing this half 
of the world’s population lumber of 
the western states is of particular im- 
portance and in any national program 
of forestry the international demand 
on our western lumber supply must 
be recognized.” 

This is a timely pronouncement. How- 
ever the rate at which our forests are 
being leveled by fire and lumbermen 
would seem to indicate we have an in- 
exhaustible supply of timber which is not 
the case. A well seasoned program of 
reforestation should be projected. More 
money should be spent annually by both 
state and federal government in forest 
protection and patrol. 


* * a 


Center for Scientific Research 

An Associated Press dispatch says 
that the new Brookings Institution to 
be established in Washington this 
year combines in one great organ- 
ization: The Institute of Economics, 
the Institute of Government Research, 
and the Robert Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and Government. 
Scientific and economic conclusion will 
be attempted on such problems as 
farm relief, disposition of Muscle 
Shoals, development of inland water- 
way projects, and even the political 
equilibrium of foreign relations. 

“A major purpose of the Institu- 
tion,” President Moulton said, “is to 
provide headquarters for _ visiting 
scholars from United States and for- 


eign countries. Increasingly students 

from all over the world come to 

Washington to pursue uninterrupted 

research work.’ 

This is an admirable plan. It sug- 
gests again the need at Washington for 
the long-talked of National University. 
Washington offers the most complete op- 
portunity for scientific study and re- 
search of any center in the world. The 
National University should not be an 
examining institution as some have ad- 
vocated. We need centers for study 
much more than we need boards of 
examination. 

* * we 


Wrong Number 
A new device for the telephone is 
one that records a message when you 
are absent from the home, and the 
person who is calling receives from 
central, “party doesn’t answer.”” The 
message which it is desired to deliver 
is spoken into the telephone as though 
there were someone on the other end 
of the wire. A device in the receiver 
records the message. When the re- 
ceiver is lifted later the message is 
delivered in the voice of the speaker. 
The next step is that of visibility 
to each other of the persons at either 
end of the telephone wire. The user of 
the telephone whose tendency is to be- 
come irritated and peeved when called 
to the receiver should begin to practice 
preserving a calm and placid counte- 
nance and a poker face, or his business 
interests will suffer under the new con- 


“ditions. 


* * + 


President Coolidge at Havana 


The speech of President Coolidge, 
before the Pan-American Conference 
at Havana should be read by every 
American citizen. There are so many 
high spots it is difficult to quote. 
Among other things he said: “Unto 
us has been given a new land, free 
from the traditional jealousies and 
hatred of the old world, where the 
people might come to the fullest state 
of development. The founders of our 
Republics sought no peculiar prefer- 
ment for themselves. The same dis- 


interested spirit which is animated by 

the conduct of our past conferences 

has given the American family a high 
place in the opinion of the world. 

“What happens in this hemisphere 
is of more vital interest to all of us 
than what happens across any of the 
oceans. Nowhere among these repub- 
lics have great military establishments 
ever been maintained for the purpose 
of over-aweing or subjugating our 
enemies.” 

These pronouncements will bear 
thoughtful study. It is evident that Pres- 
ident Coolidge is for peace. But reading 
between the lines it is clear to see that 
he doubts the effectiveness of certain 
types of hookups with countries with 
which we desire to be neighbourly, but 
whose ideas and ideals are so alien to 
our own that such hookups might at this 
time tie our own hands in our endeavor 
to help preserve the peace of the world. 

a a 
Actors Not Welcomed at Church 
The pastor and governing board of 

a metropolitan church have voted ad- 

versely to permitting an actress to 

address the men’s club of the chifrch. 

The actress had accepted the invita- 

tion, so reports state, and her speech 

was prepared. At the last minute, the 
program was cancelled. 

Is it possible that the spiritual teach- 
ings to the flock in question have been 
so ineffective that the members of the 


‘men’s club are likely to be influenced 


for evil by the appearance of this stage 
star? One writer says that this action 
reflects the thinking of sixteen hundred, 
rather than that of nineteen-twenty- 
eight. In any case, the lady will please 
accept our congratulations for having 
escaped from such a cramped atmosphere. 
= 6s 


Educational Forecast 

Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the 
National Education Association fore- 
casts the educational advance. He 
contends that by studying the tenden- 
cies in education the future trend can 
be determined in the same degree of 
accuracy that weather conditions are 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Under the Redwoods 


By Henry MeEapeE BLAND 


Whenever I want to take 
mine ease, 
I find a grove of Redwood 


Trees: 


For there no chilling north 
wind blows, 

And there the troutystream- 
let flows; 





A stream, that plays o’er 
polished hubbles 

The while it sings with 
laughing bubbles. 





A stream that many a fern embosses, 
That loves to play among the mosses. 


The Sempervirens I prefer; 
I love their frankincense and myrrh. 


Above the dark leaves weave a roof 
Soft as a silken warp and woof. 


The giants close around me stand, 
And hold above me many a hand. 


They talk of lorn, lost Babylon, 
And glory of wise Solomon ; 


Or visions shapen by the seer 
Come, like old music, to the ear. 


So rare it is to take one’s ease 
Under the green of Redwood Trees. 


In their low murmurous evening sigh 
Echoes the lover’s joy or cry. 


Now Boaz sighs for dreamy Ruth, 
And‘sad Niobe moans forsooth ; 


And Romeo, with a wistful plaint, 
Tells how his Juliet is a saint. 


Oh, it is odd to take one’s ease 
Under the Always-Living trees! 


These trees, like gods are stern in duty, 
Staunch like Truth, and rare in beauty. 


Like deities they seem immortal 
And shaped to guard at Heaven’s Portal. 


So, in the twilight’s mystic play, 
I rest, and think the hours away ; 


While at my feet a friendly fire 
Drives mists afar and shadows dire. 


Thus in this Nature-House of mine 
Dull thought to me grows most divine. 


I weave it into verdant strands, 
And grace it as with golden bands; 


Thought, that conjures to sigh or sing; 
That makes a beggar seem a king! 


Yes, when [ want to take mine ease, 
I hunt a grove of Redwood Trees. 
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“The Kelp Girl” 


(Continued from Page 48) 


don’t know how to handle herself. She 
is a good little kid and deserves to be 
happy.” 

If he could not reciprocate, he re- 
spected and honored the innocence and 
purity unconsciously revealed. Not even 
in thought would he sully and despoil. 
All of Luiza’s defenses were down, but 
he would not profit. Not by word or 
look would he betray her secret. He did 
not admit to himself that he knew it. 
She had left him feeling humble and un- 
worthy. 


HULA was still in the shop when 

Tonino came in with an unusually 
large and perfect specimen of onion kelp 
in his hand. It looked like an old-fash- 
ioned black snake, the kind of whip 
Tonino’s father used in driving pack 
train mules up into the mines in early 
days. Tonino had been thinking of his 
father when he picked up the kelp. He 
found it stretched out on a bed of white 
sand as he came back from his search 
for Luiza. He gave no sign that he saw 
Chula when he came in. He left the 
kelp on the tiny porch entrance, and 
went straight to the commode in the 
corner. In his present mood Chula 
waited for him to speak. Seeing the 
open drawer in the commode he made 
a hasty examination of its contents. 

“Valgame Dios! Chula! Come here! 
Who takes the watch chain?” Tonino 
was beside himself at the thought of his 
hours of labor come to naught. 

“Luiza, she take the chain just now. 
She gone to say good-bye to Senor Lor- 
ton. He say he like her to come.” Chula 
shivered in the cold fog and her teeth 
chattered. She had always been afraid 
of Tonino. 

“T make that chain for Pascual. Luiza 


shall not give it away to anyone. Bring ° 


Luiza here and I fix her for this. Tonino 
bordered on apoplexy. Chula meekly 
obeyed him. 

Wandering in a maze of conflicting 
emotions trying to adjust herself to this 
new misery, Luiza stumbled onto the 
porch. Tonino sprang out at her and 
knocked her senseless with the bulb end 
of the onion kelp. A trail of blood out- 
lined the welt raised by the blow, and 
the iodine from the bruised kelp smarted 
intolerably. 

Luiza’s fall galvanized Chula into 
action. Red eyed as a tigress she flew 
at Tonino and beat him with her fists. 

“Tonino, thou beast! Luiza leave all 


her money for the chain. She can do as 
she likes. Now you kill her! “Nina 
mia, speak to Chula.” 


The mother was down on her knees 
beside her when Luiza slowly opened 
her eyes. 


“Padi mi, you hurt Luiza.” Tonino, 
sick with fright, lifted the limp figure 
to her feet. ‘Padi mi,” the name she had 
lisped in babyhood! Tonino writhed as 
he heard it. Only half conscious Luiza 
murmured. “Dear God, Luiza has been 
a good girl today, Amen!” 

Tonino, speechless with amazement, 
sat down on the railing enclosing the 
porch. He wiped the cold clammy sweat 
from his face and tried to find a way 
out of the tragic situation. 

His women had failed him. He was 
subdued and beaten by them. 

Chula who had no more individuality 
than a door mat could fight. 

The rip in Tonino’s shirt, and the 
scratches remained after the blows dealt 
him had ceased to tingle. Chula dared 
to disobey him! She sided with Luiza. 
Both were silent when he decreed that 
Luiza should marry Pascual. 

He whimpered weakly as he recalled 
how Luiza, like a tired child, put her 
arms around his neck and cuddled up 
close, when he guided her staggering feet 
to a seat beside him. The feel of her 
limp, warm body unmanned him. It 
was the first time he had ever struck 
her. 

Tonino wished fervently that he was 
back in the hills with the sheep! 

It was late already, and something 
must be done. That something must re- 
store his self-respect. Tonino inherited 
a certain pride of race. With penitence 
came a finer sense of justice. He had 
thought out an honorable solution. 

“Go, thou, Luiza, give back the money 
and bring to me the chain. Senor Lorton 
shall not keep it.” 

Too dazed and broken in spirit to 
object, Luiza made a halting journey 
back to the house and wearily dragged 
herself up the stairs. An ominous still- 
ness greeted her. 

Maddened with jealousy, Pascual 
gave way to hysterical frenzy shut up 
in the closet while Luiza was in Henry 
Lorton’s room. To him it was ages 
before she came out. What did she see 
in this pale-faced outsider? His work 
was with the sea, too. 

“He reads and writes. So does Luiza. 
He talks things to her I not know about. 
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Chula ees one big fool. She think Luiza 
tell her everything. * * * * Maybe 
he kees her just now.” 


Pascual choked with the thought, but 
he knew what to do. Men of his race 
had always known. Goaded by a mur- 
derous impulse, Pascual slipped through 
the unlatched door as soon as he ascer- 
tained that Luiza was out of hearing. 


HEN he came out later his face 

was distorted with passion and his 
eyes were clearly those of a maniac. He 
clutched Henry Lorton’s papers to his 
breast, buttoned his jacket together over 
them, and went cautiously, step by step, 
down the stairs, pulled on his clumsy 
boots and ran for his life. In a little 
cove he had selected earlier in the day he 
paused. Here he took the typewritten 
pages and tore them into tiny bits. To 
complete their destruction he ground as 
much as he could into the wet sand with 
the heel of his boot. When his heavy 
tread failed to conceal all of the carbon 
copy, he hurried to his boat house, 
climbed into the smallest craft and 
rowed far out to sea. He scattered the 
rest of the paper piece by piece, taking 
malicious delight in the knewledge that 
no power on earth could put them to- 
gether again. 


“That feller not going to take this 
writing away at all. He leave love 
words for Luiza. She can keep and read 
all the time. I fool Luiza.” 


Pascual threw back his head and gave 
voice to an insane, raucous laugh. “Ha, 
ha, ha!” echoed hideously over the swish 
of wind and wave. The lighthouse siren 
answered with a long drawn out warn- 
ing. For an instant the light in the tower 
silvered the oars before the fugitive was 
enveloped by impenetrable mist and dark- 
ness. 


Luiza froze with horror on the thres- 
hold of Henry Lorton’s room. Her 
mouth involuntarily opened—she scarce- 
ly breathed, and her eyes stared in fas- 
cination at the gruesome sight. On the 
bed with his head drawn back lay her 
employer dead. A long, deep gash in the 
throat, with oozing blood, sharply con- 
trasted with the blackened and bruised 
flesh. The overturned chair and twisted 
rug told of the struggle before the vic- 
tim had been choked into insensibility 
and thrown onto the bed. The hand 
hanging over the side tightly clutched 
the chain Luiza had come to recover. 
With its sharp point touching the pool 
of blood on the floor lay Pedro’s knife. 


“Pascual! Why? Pascual! Why?” 
muttered Luiza, as she put her hands 








rr.” 
Ane moves my hand— 
A Master guides my will— 


A Master leads me on— 
Whither? A Master only knows! 


EpitH ELpEN RosiNnson. 
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over her face to shut out the dread 
vision. 

Luiza neither fainted nor cried out. 
In an unnatural calm she turned and 
walked slowly until she was some dis- 
tance from the house. Dazed and be- 
numbed, she was not conscious of any 
feeling whatever. She stopped and gazed 
with unseeing eyes into empty space. 
With a dry rattle in her throat she 
said : 

“I not marry with Pascual. I gonna 
run away in beeg ship. I go find algy 
oil myself.” 

Only a late moon shining dimly 
through lifting fog saw how it hap- 
pened. 

Next morning a high comber came 
rolling shoreward, tossing and tumbling 
a giant elk kelp in its foamy undulations. 
A long tendril was tightly wound around 
Luiza’s feet. The skin was bruised and 
broken on the welt across her forehead. 
The parted lips were swollen, and blood 
showed on her teeth. A hardier swim- 
mer than Luiza could not have reached 
the ship against the rip tide, even if there 
had been no ocean forest to enmesh and 
drag her down to the bottom. 

The dream world of the little kelp 
girl came down with a crash over her 
defenseless head. 





WASTE PAPER TONNAGE 


From 15 to 30 tons of waste paper 
are gathered weekly from some of the 
large office buildings in our big cities. 
Hotels of the large type yield from 2 
to 3 tons daily, while metropolitan news- 
papers dispose of 10 to 20 tons every 
day. Printing offices and book binderies 
are also fruitful sources of waste paper 
supply. In New York City alone there 
are 800 dealers in waste paper, while 
the city department of street cleaning 
collects about 17,000 tons weekly. Of 
this only 10 per cent is destroyed. The 
rest is worked over and manufactured 
into various types of paper and card- 
board.—T hrift Magazine. 
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ABALONES 
(Continued from Page 46) 


to the deck and placed on edge, in long 
rows, with the breather holes up. In 
this position they retain the water. 
Each attaches itself to the one next to it, 
thus forming a solid string, which facili- 
tates handling at the dock. They were 
piled three tiers high and then covered 
with dry burlap to keep the warm sun- 


light off. 


The breather holes, which extend 
around part of one side of the shell, 
make it possible for the abalone to get 
its water and food without releasing 
its hold on the rock to which it clings. 


When day was done and the catch 
stowed away on the deck, we pulled up 
the anchor, worked our way out of the 
breakers, let out the diving boat to the 
end of the two hundred feet of tow 
line, and were on our way home. 


At the dock the abalones were loaded 
into another basket, which held about 
four dozen each load. They were swung 
on a boom and lifted by a power tackle 
to the dock and sent to the packing 
house. There they were stored, tem- 
porarily, with the meat portion down, 
to be worked as soon as possible. 

The process of preparing the abalone 
for the market is unique. A man with 
a short steel bar separates the meat por- 
tion from the shell. The shell is then 
sent outside to dry and later stored 
awaiting shipment to manufacturers of 
novelties and decorations for which the 
colorful part of the shell is used. The 
meat is passed along the table to a man 
who cuts out the unused portion. The 
good meat is then washed in fresh 
water and passed to another table, 
where the dark and white meats are 
separated. Again the meat is washed. 
The white meat is put through a ma- 
chine trimmer that cuts off all the hard, 
muscular section used by the abalone to 
maintain its hold on the rocks. The 
remaining white meat is then sent to 
the machine slicer, where it is cut. 

From the slicer the steaks are sent to 
the pounder’s block. In this operation 
the steak is pounded with a wooden mal- 
let until it is soft. Care is taken that 
the steak is not broken. With practice 
the operators become expert and aver- 
age from twenty to thirty pounds per 
hour. Exceptional records of seventy 
pounds have been made. ‘The steaks 
are then taken to the cooler and packed 
in ten-pound boxes to await shipment. 

To put the finishing touches on my 
search for information about this inter- 
esting shell fish, I dropped in at “Pop” 
Ernest’s for an abalone dinner. That 
was the “proof of the pudding.” 
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ing out on the amazing blueness of it 

all, “Gosh, what a lot of water!” I 
was booed. But for all of it, now about 
fifty miles off the coast of what must 
be near the Mexico-California border, 
it is just the usual hackneyed ocean, inky 
shadows, sparkling and shining clear 
green at the crests of swells, with amaz- 
ingly lasting, white lace patterns of 
foam. 

Why is it that most of the fool 
women and men aboard (the now more 
honorable, though prosaic tourist class, 
as‘ well as the more elite who eat of din- 
ners served among flowers and flowered 
cretonnes) occupy their time as they 
would were they at home, when the 
amazingly superb, cloudy and tenuous 
sky, water and the changing silhou- 


J ize: for having observed while gaz- 





Traveling Along 


By Curt E. Baer 


Author, Lecturer, Playright and Artist. 


the morning light to the left is steely 
blue, and the clouds thin, high and 
tawny, always southward, the sun com- 
ing up out of a quiet sea, rises higher, 
cooled by a balmy offshore wind, until 
at noon it is high over the masts, then 
sinks away to the brown surface on the 
right. Wave after wave, swelling and 
breathing, laced near the ship with pat- 
terns and weavings of foam, frail and 
undulating over the rise and fall, now 
deep in churning hollows, dull green and 
glossy, then high on a gleaming crest. 
The distant horizon fairly hurls itself 
into the glowing grey distance, with 
gleaming white stretches of sunlight on 





ette of the ship against them, are 
dominant and fascinating. 

This morning at Los Angeles we 
were very nearly left on the dock, 
sauntering about to absorb the An- 
gelic harbor and city atmosphere. 
Incidentally I liked Los Angeles 
for the very reason I was disap- 
pointed with it. There is no cen- 
tralization, all the people seem to 
have discovered that to live there 
must be to be seen, and have gone 
so far as to apply the principle to 
their buildings, like the lovely icing 
on a flat pill substituting for castor oil. 
Incidentally speaking again, quite a mov- 
ing city. But back of the city, from the 
ridge of the Hollywood hills, and as a 
paramount background for Glendale and 
Burbank, stand relatively small but di- 
vinely sculptured hills. Barren, save for 
brushy growth, there are spurs and 
ridges, sharply incised gullies, and keen 
rises that appear purple and indigo vel- 
vet in a waning light. They are worth 
all of the rococco buildings, and all the 
new theaters that huddle to their lots as 
if in shame for having made use of all 
the gilt in the four hundred square miles 
of Los Angeles. 

The dining-room steward of the S. S. 
“Mongolia” finally got us aboard after 
we had a run for it, with several dozen 
well-wishers ashore and an amused gal- 
lery hanging over the rail. Then with 
a trembling whoop the long steamer 
drew away. There was no yelling, lit- 
tle waving, no serpentine and confetti 
to litter the wharf as at San Francisco, 
where excited and tearful, laughing and 
envious multitudes struggled with each 
other for a front place on the pier. 

The ship drives on, fast. The sea in 
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so to consume. Grand gales, very waxey, 
smooth seas; such cloud masses as dwarf 
the grandest of mountains; and always 
water, breathing, moving, sighing—that 
sound alone is worth the trip. At the 
front of the boat at eleven, with little 
or no moon, with a warm stiff wind 
against us, leaning over the rail to see 
the swathe cut by the prow,—white, 
yards long and shimmering, a great, 
fluffy, tenuous bridal veil studded with 
phosphorescence as luscent as diamonds, 
moving with the swells, now curling on 
itself, a scythe-like sweep of pure shin- 
ing beauty on velvety black. 

You would have loved this morning’s 
deluge, and thunder and _ lightning. 
While the majority sat in the General 
Room, hot and sultry, with closed win- 

dows hecause of the torrent, play- 


Ty ing hands and hands of bridge, we 


were at the prow, drenched to the 
skin and exulting in the lightning 
and ponderous thunder. It was 
superb. On my very brown-red 
sunburn the rain stings like needles. 
The deckhands all know us, make 
us tissue paper cutouts, give us tea 
cakes, and the stokers advise us 
where and how to go in Panama 
and Balboa. 

Panama—The entrance to the 











smooth oily waters, murky grey-blue 
streaks patterned with whitecaps, broken 
into green frills and snowy surplices. 
Always moving, surging, toiling, sulk- 
ing, eddying and swirling, majestically 
sweeping into a mountainous heave. It’s 
lovely, the sea, alone and enormous, 
clean, unmarred and _ unspoiled—the 
high sky and the water. 

Yet it has been a continuation of San 
Francisco Bay, smoother yet at times, 
broken only by the flying fish and amaz- 
ingly apt porpoises, of which at times 
several leap from the waves at once, to 
fall explosively into the foam. Now and 
then a turtle, huge and frightful, or a 
zigzagging shark, or a coy whale 
whooshing near the boat. 

So far, in spite of several minor an- 
noyances, the trip has been so beautiful, 
so restful, and so thoroughly marine, 
that had I gone East by rail, and know- 
ing of this boat, I’d have done penance 
for life. Not a trace of illness—just 
running and scrambling about, dancing 
under starlight to guitars by a Filipino 
crew, dancing under colored lights to 
the Blue Danube by the orchestra—and 
food, marvelous to read about and more 


harbor at Balboa has little gems of 
islands, immaculate, green of every 
hue, bright and filled with incredible 
lights and shadows. The water is dull, 
light green, the sky heavily clouded with 
tremendous piles of blackened brown 
clouds. Pelicans and gannets, flying fish 
and funny little buoys, red and white, 
bound the channel down which the 
steamer moves almost imperceptibly. 
The waves at the side slowly mold 
themselves as from green jelly. A nar- 
row, pert little battleship, with a four- 
inch gun forward and four impressive 
smokestaks belching piles of thin brown 
smoke, peeped its salute. Large army 
biplanes swoop over the ship as it slowly 
goes up the canal entrance to its Balboa 
dock. The tremendous rain flattens out 
every wave in the bay—and every desire 
to go about. The reddish earth of the 
cut hills—the white concrete roads; 
green lamp posts with frosted glass; the 
rows of fruit sheds, bright mangos and 
golden juicy pineapples, bananas; neo- 
lithic negroes; violent sounds of the 
hawking cabs, wrestling, whistling at we 
three—this is Panama. The green or 
yellow street cars, with jaunty motormen 
in tan uniforms and a set of brass but- 
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PALESTINE AND THE BIBLE 


N THE MacMillan Company’s book 

“A Pilgrimage to Palestine,” Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, the able au- 
thor, tells plainly in his entertaining 
style of Palestine yesterday and today; 
and compares its geographical features 
with statements contained in the Bible 
in a manner to be enjoyed by both stu- 
dent and layman. Not only is the man- 
ner in which the book is written enjoy- 
able, but the volume is authorative and 
illuminating, a combination seldom 
found and probably never before found 
in a Palestinian book of this character. 

Dr. Fosdick in this book has contrib- 
uted greatly to the literature of the 
home land of Judiasm and Christianity. 
He not only describes its geography, cli- 
mate, peoples and places, but incidents 
and rulings as well, all of which has 
helped to build or tear down the coun- 
try. Dr. Fosdick in reviewing many 
passages from scripture, does so enter- 
tainingly and in a manner to make many 
turn to their Bible for further study. 

In recalling events from both the old 
and new testament and other events as 
well, the author brings to his work an 
historical background that can be appre- 
ciated not only by those who intend to 
travel in Palestine, but by all those who 
are anxious to learn about this wonder- 
ful country. 

The book is impartial. By this is 
meant that this poetic minister takes no 
part in any controversy as between Jew, 
Arab or Christian. Instead, he gives all 
sides and explains why and how the dif- 
ferent tribes, creeds and religions found 
basis for their individual attitudes. Dr. 
Fosdick graphically describes why Pales- 
tine was, and is, a land of “MILK 
AND HONEY,” to some, while a bar- 
ren country to others, in such manner 
that one feels he has visited there. While 
analyzing its beautiful side he does not 
forget the points that tend to make Pal- 
estine less than attractive at other times. 

While as before stated, Dr. Fosdick 
does not take sides in any controversy in 
giving due credit to Jesus as a great 
teacher, he nevertheless shows a courage 








few ministers possess in that he criticises 
the Christians for attacking the Jews. 
He gives much praise to the Jews for 
their desire to rebuild Palestine, and 
while stating he is neither a Zionist nor 
a non-Zionist, he says: “I personally 
hope that Zionism will succeed.” His 
reason for this is that so much can be 
accomplished through the ability and 
pioneering instinct of the Jews which is 
so ably marked at the present time in 
conjunction with their work with the 
Christians. 

Of his many statements, is one which 
explains why the tourist should not rush 
through Palestine as so many do. He 
explains that when this is done, Palestine 
appears as nothing but a barren country. 
On the other hand when time is taken to 
traverse it, Palestine appears as a para- 
dise to all who love the country that 
gave birth to their religion. All of which 
tends to make their religion more mean- 
ingful to them. The price of the book 
is $2.50. 

Cari W. Gross. 





LINCOLN: HIS WORDS AND 
DEEDS 

HE literature on Abraham Lincoln 

is increasing as years go on. Many 
books have been written, some of them 
researches and of a scholarly nature. 
Others more general. No book has come 
to our attention that carries more of the 
human interest of Lincoln than that re- 
cently published by F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company and written by Oscar 
Taylor Corson. We are especially at- 
tracted to the book, knowing as we do 
the publishers favorably, and because for 
many years the author has been one of 
our most intimate friends. We feel sure 
that all who read the book will agree 
with us that any admirer of Lincoln 
should own a copy. 

The 254 pages of the book compre- 
hend seven major chapters setting forth 
the seven primary virtues of Lincoln’s 
great character—Humility, Reverence, 
Loyalty, Honesty, Simplicity, Humor 
and Magnanimity. In addition, a chap- 
ter has been added on Lincoln’s educa- 
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tion, together with a chapter on Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address, and one on 
Lincoln’s tomb. The materials for this 
book were gathered by Dr. Corson from 
a close perusual of the published litera- 
ture and one can see that he has made 
himself familiar, not only with the mon- 
umental work of Nicolay & Hay, but 
with other works including that of an- 
other good friend of ours and close stu- 
dent of Lincoln, Francis Brown. 

Dr. Corson visited all the important 
Lincoln shrines that he might possess 
himself of the personal touch as far as 
possible. He interviewed numerous per- 
sons, some of them no longer living, who 
knew Lincoln personally. He says, “in 
this study there has come an ever deep- 
ening impression of the greatness of Lin- 
coln’s character together with the con- 
viction that his character can best be 
revealed and interpreted by what he 
himself said and did.” 

There are a number of excellent por- 
traits of Lincoln. Interspersed through 
the book are quotations from letters and 
documents. The author’s manner of ex- 
pression is such that the book may be 
used by the student in school as well as 
by the general reader. Libraries through- 
out the country should be possessed of 
this volume, the price of which is $1.50. 





FRONTIER BALLADS 

NE gets his first impression of a 

book from the cover before it is 
opened. The impression conveyed by 
Frontier Ballads, by Charles J. Fienger, 
is one to insure a reading of the book. 
And after opening the volume in ques- 
tion, this impression is carried out in 
fact. Frontier Ballads is somewhat 
“different.” Only a Charles J. Feinger 
could secure the material and put it to- 
gether in the form in which we find the 
volume in question. It is the author’s 
own collection of favorite songs of the 
border and frontier, and these are ac- 
companied in most instances with the 
music. More than that, there is given a 
description of how the song was sung, 
and the circumstances under which the 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Piping Hot 


(Continued from Page 41) 


would never dream of her coming to the 
game alone. Her eyes softened as she 
anticipated his sudden: smile at sight of 
her, his happy squeezing of her arm— 
At last the stairs. There were so 
many that with the sun shining in her 
eyes, she was obliged to look down for 
a moment. Her glance returned to Bob’s 
hat for guidance, but it was no longer 
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there. In one brief instant he had dis- 
appeared again. Quick, quick, to left 
and right she searched, the smile frozen 
on her lips. 

Then she almost laughed outright. 
She had been looking for a well-known 
hat. Now she saw Bob’s head, bared and 
bowing to someone near. His face in 
profile was also smiling—too happily 
smiling. The crowd shifted so that the 
next moment she saw to whom he was 
speaking. It was a pretty blonde wear- 
ing a dark, closely-wrapped coat and 
white gloves. Bot: her hands were in 
Bob’s and her uplifted face smiled into 
his. The two profiles silhouetted them- 
selves against the dark background of 
the crowd as Marjorie, standing motion- 
less on the stairway, caught sight of 
them. In fascination she watched the 
pair. As she stood transfixed on the 
stairs, the bewitching siren coquetted at 
Bob, emphasizing her remarks with little 
nods and gestures, tapping his arm with 
her white-gloved hand incessantly. 

Again Marjorie started slowly down 
the stairway. She couldn’t endure watch- 
ing them any more. She hoped each time 
she looked up from a step they would 
be gone. But Bob merely replaced his 
hat and leaned sideways a bit to hear the 
remarks of his companion. Marjorie 
descended slowly into the crowd. 

Then she bit her lip suddenly and 
tried to check the mist that clouded her 
eyes. Bobd’s lady leaned still closer to 
him, whispered something in his ear, 
slipped her arm through his and bore 
him away. 

Marjorie, who had wished a moment 
before they might fade from her gaze, 
now rushed after them, beating her way 
through the helter-skelter crowd. But 
when she reached the bottom of the 
stairs Bob’s hat was out of sight. 

Her body began to move through 
space unconsciously. The game which 
had so engrossed her a few minutes be- 
fore now seemed too stupid to watch to 
the finish. The noise of hundreds of 
voices in the throng surging and tramp- 
ing about her wearied her terribly. 
Everything was a _ hodge-podge. She 
would go home— 

Somehow she got back to the street 
car line and into a waiting car. She sat 
down heavily. Her mental self slowly 
slipped back into the physical. With it 
came fatigue and sickening depression. 
Her shoulders sagged forward and she 
looked fixedly at the floor. 

Then she felt something surge over 
her like a scorching wind, banishing 
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fatigue. Her throat parched. Pulses 
beat furiously in her ears. Revenge sud- 
denly wrote itself all over the advertise- 
ments above the windows opposite. Tre- 
mendous strength permeated her being. 
She felt strong enough to vanquish a 
Ceasar. With cinematic swiftness pic- 
ture after picture flashed across her 
mental vision—pictures of showing Bob 
a thing or two. 

The street car stopped with a terrible 
suddenness. There was a crunch of 
brakes, a woman’s scream. Marjorie 
lurched against an old man at her side 
holding a potted fern. Everyone got up, 
rushing for the exits. Through the win- 
dow she saw a wrecked taxicab, tilted 
drunkenly against a lamp post, the front 
wheel off. A woman’s white-gloved hand 
stuck out through a pane of shattered 
glass. Her head was out of sight among 
the cushions. Across her lap Marjorie 
could see the shoulder and arm of a man, 
limp and lifeless, his hat fallen across his 
face. A hat—Bob’s hat! 

Marjorie forced her way through the 
mass of frightened passengers to the exit. 
The motorman clanged his bell repeat- 
edly. 

“Keep your seats!” shouted the con- 
ductor, but no one paid attention. 

“Let me off. Let me off. My hus- 
band’s hurt,” screamed Marjorie. 

“Nobody’s hurt.” The conductor 
seized her by the arm. ‘Not a passenger 
in this car is hurt.” 

“But my husband is in that taxi!” 

The conductor looked at her question- 
ingly, but did not release his vice-like 
grip on her arm. 

“Let me off, I say. Let me off this 
minute!”” With a shrug of his shoulders 
he finally let her through the door. 

Marjorie’s feet scarcely touched the 
steps and pavement as she ran toward 
the shattered taxicab. Two policemen 
were holding back the crowd. A siren 
screeched from a distance, heralding a 
rushing ambulance. 

“My husband! Please let me through. 
My husband—” repeated Marjorie in 
vain. No one heard her. The siren 
pierced nearer, stopped. —Two white-clad 
orderlies sprang out. The taxi chauffeur 
helped them revive the woman, who had 
only fainted. 

“Go slow,” warned the police sur- 
geon. “The man’s hurt worse.” 

Marjorie’s voice died in her throat. 
She couldn’t even whisper. Helpless, 
mute, she watched them lift the man 
gently, slowly, out of the taxi into the 
ambulance. The arms and legs hung 
loose like those of a rag doll. She 
crowded forward to the ambulance, at 
last reaching the steps. With a final 
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Traveling Along 


(Continued from Page 56) 


tons, sweep along in a large smooth 
curve, rocking rakishly and clanging 
their important bells, past blue houses 
with violet borders, tan with green. 

Gazing at the old church of the 
Golden Altar, a most exquisitely old, 
worn and beaten but still living church, 
we turned away to see large billboards 
advertising the showing of ““The Ven- 
geance of Kriemhilde” in a small the- 
ater. It is the companion and sequel to 
“Siegried,” and it was too late for us 
to see. Across the way was Lew Cody 
in “The Gay Deceiver.”” We went out 
of its sight, only to run into a Rotary 
Club sign! 

Havana, Cuba—From midnoon until 
the eleventh hour of the night, what it 
all amounts to, save for three or four 
lovely architectural endurances, is: we 
went out to the tropical gardens and had 
some of the free beer! But I had only 
half a glass and that did not seem to 
find its place or fit in anywhere, so I 
had to get rid of it the best way I could. 
Liquor being the chief prop and staff of 
life here, the handiwork shops through- 
out the town are decidedly inferior and 
tawdry. Second-hand scarf pins and 
elaborately painted bedroom sets in Jap- 
anese style rub the glow from each other 
in the same murky store. Everything 
is decidedly high in price, and not to 
be fought over or argued about. 

A dominance of imitation in architec- 
ture, in frescoes and marble and tiles, 
mark the aspect of the city as a whole. 
There are beautiful colors, some wide 
prados, palatial cars and so enormous a 
bedlam of automobile horns that had the 
narrow streets been dirty rather than 
spotlessly clean, a, stockyard would have 
searched for other fields to be heard. 
Our party was attacked first by the cus- 
toms gentlemen and porters; then, hav- 
ing received a Swedish massage to de- 
termine the absence of tobaccos and 
weapons, passed through spiked iron 
portals into the maw of taxis and more 
porters, hotel agents and tour dispens- 
ers. Packards at three dollars the hour, 
Buicks at two-fifty, a new Chevrolet 
(into which a furious page had crammed 
our five bags and from which he was 
commanded to extricate them, resulted 
in a pitched battle of fists, words, yells 
and entreaties, until a pompous police- 
man in a swooping black moustache and 
a bright blue uniform started beating 
them with clubs. We drove away in a 
Dodge, weeping. disconsolately at the 
absence of a rattle-trap Ford. 


Havana is Los Angeles with its streets 
twisted and language forgotten, with a 
genuine history and a splendid harbor— 
and miles upon miles of wrought iron. 
Out of the pandemonium stands a sym- 
bol of refreshing purity, a drink we 
learned to know in Panama. It is made 
from very ripe fresh pineapples, pale yel- 
low green, and floods the soul and being 
with gratitude. It is called Pina. 


New York—There is a small sunken 
ship near the center of the harbor, and 
in the wake of the entering “Mongolia,” 
the rapidly recurring swells cause the 
guarding bell buoys to clang dismally in 
the morning dusk. All around the liner 
ambitious tugs pull enormously long and 
heavily laden barges; some with coal, 
some with a discreet disposal sign reveal- 
ing the unsavory contents. What sea 
gulls there are, are quiet and small. 
They must either prefer San Francisco, 
or else have been temporarily out of 
town—perhaps at a congregation of dis- 
posal barges. 


The astounding thing about New 
York, even at Broadway in the forties, 
is the amazing quiet. No violent blar- 
ing, very few newsboys, in fact none at 
the midnoon, and save for a police whis- 
tle and the recurring rumble of the ele- 
vated, it is as if between the high walls 
of the streets an invisible blanket gently 
stifled the noise—or else all the men 
wore rubber heels. 


It is gratifying that save for its enor- 
mous superiority in size and altitude, 
the city is so like San Francisco. But 
San Francisco is comparatively much 
noisier, has fewer but larger playhouses. 


The redeeming feature of the nervous 
landing, the flighty customs inspection 
and appraisal of a string of amber, the 
violent rushing for cabs and draymen, 
the long walk through the river streets 
to town, was a fruit salad. Cold, fresh 
crisp green, orange, lemon, salmon and 
cream-colored elements of delight, capped 
with a wisp of snow. That fruit salad, 
achieved and erected as it was in the 
concrete heart of a tremendous city, had 
within the limits of its heavy china plate 
and pale lettuce, all the sparkle and 
coolness of a swimming pond in the 
creek at the old ranch. There the leaves 
of the willows were green and silvery; 
the corn swiped from the patch was 
toasted orange; the water clear green 
and then dark and murky and capped 
with foam. 
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ANIMALS OF HISTORY AND 
LEGEND 
(Continued from Page 50) 
animal it was worshipped and after 
death it was'embalmed and deposited in 
mummy-pits with great pomp and cere- 
mony. 

Many animals of the earlier races 
were symbols of deep significance: Birds 
represented the advent of divinity and 
one species of ibis was worshipped every- 
where and the embalmed remains are 
found by the hundreds, in bird cata- 
combs. 

The cat was sacred to the god Bast 
and at its death it was embalmed, thou- 
sands of the cat mummies being found 
in caves in Egypt. The cat was sacred 
to Isis or the moon and the death of a 
cat in a burning building was lamented 
more than the loss of the property. In 
ancient’ Rome the cat was a symbol of 
liberty. Almost every city had a guard- 
ian animal and the different towns and 
districts were jealous of the honor of 
their favorite. Disputes over the ani- 
mals often led to prolonged conflicts and 
permanent hostility. Almost every fam- 
ily and every person also possessed an 
animal god which was the object of spe- 
cial devotion. With the death of a dog, 
every member of the family to which it 
belonged shaved his head. 

The little animals which perhaps 
carry the greatest message to the world 
are the “Three Mystic Monkeys” of 
Japan. These strange figures are grouped 
together and carved in wood and stone 
and found along the roadways all over 
Japan. Legend relates that Koshin, the 
god of roads, appointed three monkeys 
to guard the highways: Mi-saru, who 
covers his eyes with his hands and sees 
no evil; Kika-saru, who covers his ears 
with his hands and hears no evil, and 
Iwa-saru, who covers his mouth with 
his hands and speaks no evil. “See No 
Evil; Hear No Evil; Speak No Evil.” 

From the beginning animals have had 
an important place in legends. Statues 
have perpetuated them in marble and 
bronze and smaller replicas have brought 
them to our attention to trace to their 
origin. 
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A book of unusual interest 
to Westerners— 


THE ECHO 
ANTHOLOGY 
OF VERSE 


Containing the best poems pub- 
lished in The Echo and repre- 
senting over thirty-five poets, 
many of whom are native West- 
erners. 

The Rocky Mountain West has but 
one medium expressing its more seri- 
ous and permanent culture — THE 
Ecuo. 

Therefore, this first anthology to be 
issued by THe Ecuo will be of unusual 
importance and is the very first vol- 
ume of its kind in the history of the 
Rocky Mountain West. 

While not all poets represented are 
Westerners, the anthology contains the 
work of all of the important poets in 
Colorado and in the Rocky Mountain 
states, 

The book will be attractively printed 
and bound and the edition will be 
strictly limited to 350 copies. Each 
copy will be numbered and auto- 
graphed by one of the poets represent- 
ed in the anthology. This important 
volume will soon be a collector’s item 
and will be worth much more than its 
publication price. 

Among the poets whose work will 
appear in the anthology are the fol- 
lowing named: 

Irene Stewart, Milton S. Rose, 
Gladys Oaks, Lilian White Spencer, 
Blanche Waltrip Rose, Margaret 
Tod Ritter, Willard Johnson, 
Harry McGuire, Mary Carc- 
lyn Davies, Kathleen Tank- 
ersley Young, Ernest H. 

Moll, Eleanor Allen, 

The edition is strictly limited to 350 
copies, and will no doubt be exhausted 
soon after publication date. There- 
fore, in order to make sure of obtain- 
ing a copy it is necessary to send in 
your remittance for one or more books 
now. 

Price, Postpaid, 
$2.00 
Each book numbered and autographed. 

To reserve a copy of “The Echo’s 
Anthology of Verse,” the coupon below 
may be used. 

Sea Bee ewe eee eo ee 
The Echo Publishing Co., 


1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Dear Sirs: 
SL copies 
of THE ECHO ANTHOLOGY OF 
VERSE, for which find inclosed remit- 
tance in the amount of $.......................... 
(price per copy, $2.00). My order is 
to be sent postpaid immediately upon 
publication and each book is to be 
numbered and autographed. 
Name 
Address 


City 
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Lindbergh Always a Money Saver 


ABITS of thrift have ever charac- 

terized the life of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh and it was due fundamentally 
to these sturdy practices that at certain 
periods of his career, when opportuni- 
ties for advancement presented them- 
selves, he was ready. It is related that 
during his school days in Washington 
he exhibited practical aspects of mind. 
In his personal habits he was thrifty 
and industrious. His leanings were sci- 
entific, in which he received the encour- 
agement of his parents. 

Upon his graduation from the Wash- 
ington High School, he entered the 
mechanical engineering school of the 
University of Wisconsin. How many 
college boys save money? Yet Lind- 
bergh actually did this during his year 
and a half at Madison. He built up a 
savings account which though not large 
was a demonstration of his appreciation 
of the value of thrift. 

It was during these student days at 
the University of Wisconsin that Lind- 
bergh’s mind began to feed on the sub- 
ject of aeronautics. He read everything 
he could find on the subject. He dreamed 
of becoming an aviator, but, in his mod- 
esty, it is doubtful if he ever thought 
he would become one of the greatest 
international heroes of all time. 


With the small savings he had accu- 
mulated in Madison, he bought a motor- 
cycle and rode to the flying field at 
Lincoln, Neb. There he learned his first 
lessons as a birdman. And there, too, he 
continued his habits of thrift. By the 
time his flying course was completed he 
had built up a savings account of $250, 
which was used toward the purchase of 
a Curtiss plane. This was his first in- 
vestment in aviation. 

But now his ambition was vaulting. 
He was not satisfied with his limited 
grasp of aviation. So he enrolled in the 
Army Flying Service at Brooks Field. 
He completed the difficult course at 
Kelly Field and was enrolled in the 
reserve corps. It was while studying 
aviation at these fields that he earned the 
commendatory report which was _ in- 
cluded in the address delivered by Pres- 
ident Coolidge in Washington when 
Lindbergh was decorated for distin- 
guished service. 

Desiring to turn his flying ability to 
practical use, Lindbergh next joined the 
air mail service as a pilot flying out of 
St. Louis. For the first time in his life 
he was earning a regular salary and he 
did not forget his savings account. He 


practiced thrift systematically, banking 
a certain sum out of each menth’s pay. 

It was about a year ago that he first 
became interested in the idea of flying 
from New York to Paris. At that time, 
Rene Fonck, inventor and aviator, failed 
to rise from the ground at Roosevelt 
Field in a start for Paris. This mishap 
registered sharply with Lindbergh’s keen 
mind and he began intensive study and 
research. Having always been a boy of 
good habits, it was not difficult for him 
now to devote all his spare time to these 
studies. 


He worked out not only the details 
of the type of plane he thought suitable 
for a New York to Paris hop, but he 
figured out the financial aspects of the 
venture. He made tentative plans in 
minute detail. His estimate of cost was 
$20,000. This included $6,000 for the 
plane, $6,900 for the engine and aerial 
navigation instruments and about $7,000 
for miscellaneous expenses. 

By the time he had developed his plan 
to the point where he was satisfied with 
each detail, his savings account had 
reached something over $2,000. He 
went to Major William B. Robertson, 
President of the Robertson Aircraft 
Company. Robertson was so impressed 
with his plan that he introduced the 
youthful air mail pilot to Mr. Harry Hall 
Knight. Lindbergh answered every ques- 
tion to the satisfaction of these gentle- 
men. He convinced them of the feasibil- 
ity of his plans and he added strength 
to the argument by offering to invest 
$2,000 of his savings account in the 
venture. This was accepted and account- 
ed for 10 per cent of the sum raised. 
The rest of the story is known around 
the world. 

Lindbergh, minus his habits of thrift 
as a school boy in Washington, as a 
college boy in Madison, as a student of 
aviation, as an air mail pilot, might still 
have become the Lindbergh we know 
today. It is not for us to read the secrets 
of genius. But when Charles A. Lind- 
bergh was saving money he was acquir- 
ing the knowledge and developing the 
physique that made it possible for him 
on May 20 and 21, 1927, to electrify 
the world with his adventure through 
the clouds. No sensible person will, we 
believe, deny that thrift was an impor- 
tant factor, as accessory before the fact, 
in the Lindbergh odyssey. 


—Thrift Magazine. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 57) 
author heard it. All of which gives a 
background and color that carry an 

added interest in the volume. 

There are a series of woodcuts by 
Paul Honore that add greatly to the 
charm of the book. These depict some 
of the frontier characters in graphic way. 
The frontispiece is in color. All in all 
what can be gained from the book and 
in reading between the lines, is sufficient 
to give the student a much better idea of 
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the joys and sorrows of frontier life and 
of the cattleman than might be had oth- 
erwise. Doubleday Page & Co., 185 
pages, $3.50. : 


IRELAND AND THE FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF EUROPE 

UCH has been written of the Em- 

erald Isle and its wonderful people. 
“Treland and the Foundations of Eu- 
rope” by Benedict Fitzpatrick is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature of the 
subject. Mr. Fitzpatrick is author of 
“Treland and the Making of Britain,” 
etc., and is well qualified to speak au- 
thoratively on his theme. The present 
volume is in essence a capstone to his 
other published works although it is 
complete in itself, and carries in 24 chap- 
ters a view of Ireland and its place in 
modern civilization based on its earlier 
history, that shows the author as a thor- 
ough student of his subject. 

Particularly interesting are such 
chapters as the ones dealing with the 
Colonization of Frankish Empire, The 
Irish Apostles of Germany, Laying the 
Foundations of Modern Philosophy, 
Irish Literary Colonies on the Conti- 
nent, Irish Foundations in Northern 
Europe. The author himself says, that 
the book “Gives an account of the work 
of medevial Irishmen on the Continent. 
Nevertheless the reader cannot appre- 
ciate the author’s full argument unless 
he is familiar with books, meaning the 
earlier book, Ireland and the Making 
of Britain. The book is published by 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, has 450 
pages and sells for $4.00 net. 








ALL THESE 
E ARE under obligation to Paul 
Revier Frothingham for the de- 
lightful volume entitled, “All These,” 
and issuing from the Harvard Univers- 
ity Press. Mr. Frothingham, a former 
Boston minister of renown, an eloquent 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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A Guiding 
Sign 


To Those Who 
Appreciate Fine 
Hotels 


The Hollywood: Plaza is hotel 
headquarters in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


When on your next trip to 
Southern California, make this 
famous hostelry your objective. 


Situated in the heart of Holly- 
wood, the hotel is most centrally 
located for either pleasure, business 
or shopping in Los Angeles. 


Every room is a parlor during 
the day time—a luxurious sleeping 
quarter at night. In-a-door Beds 
make this possible. 


Strange people, exotic sights, 
theaters, and entertainment are 
but a step away from the door of 
this famous hostelry. 


Write or wire us for reserva- 
tions in advance. Appoint this ho- 
tel now as your headquarters while 
in Southern California. 


Hollywood Plaza 
Hotel .. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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Piping Hot 


(Continued from Page 58) 


thrust of her shoulders she got upon the 
lowest step and peered within. 

Her voice released itself into a scream 
that rose above the clamor. She crushed 
her way back to the street-car track, fol- 
lowed by the momentary, wondering 
glances of those about her. Looking out 
of the street-car window she caught a 
glimpse of a stretcher through the door 
of the ambulance. On it lay the limp 
form of an old man with white hair. A 
brown felt hat, exactly like Bob’s lay 
unheeded on the pavement where it had 
dropped. . . . 

When she reached home and turned 
the key in the lock, Bombo bounded to 
welcome her. She sank wearily into the 
first chair. Bombo, purring ecstatically, 
jumped onto her lap, arching his back 
under her chin and tickling her cheeks 
with his luxuriant tail. 

“You love me, anyhow, don’t you?” 
She cuddled him into her two palms and 
turned his head toward her. His eyes 
seemed to smile into hers. 

“There are some things we don’t un- 
derstand, Bombo. At least, I don’t.” 
She dropped him onto a cushion, went 
into her bedroom and changed her dress. 
Mechanically, she switched on a light 
in the hall and turned on the gas under 
the shining aluminum kettles that con- 
tained the dinner. 

A footfall sounded in the hall outside. 
A key rattled in the door. The latch 
clicked as the door shut hastily again. 

“Hello!” called Bob, picking up the 
kitten and peeking into the kitchen. 
“You beat me home, you rascal!” 

Suddenly her arms flew round his 
neck, clinging, tightening about him. 
She crushed her lips to his. She looked 
up at him hungrily, stroking his hair 
with her hands and holding his face be- 
tween her palms. 

“Are you really here?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Betcher life. All here and a yard 
wide.” His arms extended to assert the 
three-foot limit and enfolded her assur- 
ingly. “Where'd you think I’d be this 
time of day?” 

““My imagination’s had you through a 
variety of experiences since I saw you 
leave the football game today. Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes?” 

A guilty flush raced to his cheeks. 

“I thought you had eloped with the 
mysterious stranger who gave you the 
big chrysanthemum,”’ retorted he. 

Marijorie’s arms dropped to her sides. 
Bob leaned back against the wall. In- 

credulity wrote itself all over their coun- 





tenances. 

“Quick! Tell me who the man was!” 
Bob seized her shoulders as if really 
angry. 

“Never!”’ She laughed in his face. 
“At least, not until I know it myself. . 
But the blonde, the smiling, flirty crea- 
ture with the white gloves. Who was 
she? Dare you speak her name?” 

“Easily enough. Ralph Norton’s wife. 
Used to be Sadie Allen. We played to- 
gether as kids. She spied me down in 
front and took me over to their car. She 
and Ralph brought me home just now.” 

“Oh—and I thought you were hurt 
in a car smash. I screamed, and then I 
laughed. It was an old man, after all.” 

Bob’s arms enfolded her again and she 
sobbed against his coat. 

“And where were you at one-fifteen? 
Not at the station to meet me, that’s 
sure!” Her eyes were dry and flashing 
once more. 

Bob’s hand went to his vest pocket. 

“See that little slip of paper? Yes, 
it’s only a check, but look at it c'osely 
and behold its marvels. Look twice at 
those wonderful words—One Hundred 
Dollars. Old man Groaty called me out 
to his place this morning. Kept me tied 
down all forenoon. Thought every min- 
ute he’d ditch me and give the case to 
Kennedy. Gosh, but he’s a hard guy! I 
didn’t dare get out of his sight long 
enough to ’phone you for fear I’d lose 
my chance to land him. And when I got 
back to town you’d left the house.” 

“T waited till the last minute, think- 
ing you’d call.” 

“Got to the station too late for your 
train, too. Gosh, but I was mad!” 

_“I saw you across the street, but the 
crowd swallowed you before I could 
catch up.” Sudden tears gathered in her 
eyes at memory of the dreadful moment. 

“There, there, dear. It’s all right 
now.” He patted her shoulder as her 
head once more snuggled against his 
coat. “The only thing that made me 
happy at all today was to know I landed 
a wealthy client. That will mean a lot 
to us, sweetheart. And the proof is this 
retainer. It’s yours.” 

“Mine? Why?” 

“Call it peace money if you like. You 
see, I left home today for the first time 
without kissing you good-bye.” 

His eyes looked at her shoes and a 
blush crept under his cheeks. 

“And one of my kisses is worth a hun- 
dred dollars?” 

“Plus that—and very much plus.” 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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The odor of scorching vegetables 
penetrated the hallway. 

“(COh—the potatoes!” 

“Wait a minute. Let the murphies 
burn.” But he followed her into the 
kitchenette. ‘I must finish my story. I 
still have an important bit of news. I 
subscribed for two copies of The Times 
today. I’ve decided to read mine on the 
1 way to town. We don’t care when you 
look at yours just so you don’t bring it 
to the breakfast table!” He laughed a 
bit sheepishly as he raised her chin and 
let his eVes sink into hers. 

“And I was thinking about getting 
an electric percolator.”” Her glance wav- 
ered a moment, then steadied to meet 
his. “What do you think about it? I 
y could serve your coffee without needing 
to go to the kitchen during the meal. 
It’ll be hot, too. Piping hot, every time.” 











EVEN TS—HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from Page 53) 


prophesied. Crabtree says: “There is 
4 no way of knowing how much of the 


months ended June 30, 1927, as com- 
pared with the previous year is re- 
ported by the Savings Bank Division 
of the American Bankers Association 
in a statement just issued by W. 
Espey Albig, manager of the Division. 
Although the total of more than 
twenty-six billion dollars in savings 
deposits at the end of the fiscal year 
showed an increase of $1,368,094,000 
over the same date last year, the gain 
is less than in previous years and “con- 
sists mostly of accumulated interest 
instead of new money.” 

Mr. Albig is of the opinion, how- 
ever, that this decrease does not indi- 
cate a lessening in thrift, but is 
“simply a diversion of savings to other 
forms of investments outside interest- 
bearing bank deposits. Every indica- 
tion points to the fact that banks are 
being used more and more simply as 
reservoirs for the deposit of funds un- 
til such time as depositors amass suf- 
ficient to purchase investments. 
Throughout the United States and in 
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recent advancement was due to the 
vision of those leaders and to the work 
of the National Association. A few 
of the striking gains since 1918 are 
as follows: Then—1,600,000 students 
in high school and now 4,000,000; 
then—about 1,000 groups of teachers 
studying the problems of the profes- 
sion, and now—about 25,000; and 
then—8,000 members in the N. E. A.; 
and now—180,000. 

“Battles are yet to be fought,” says 
Secretary Crabtree. ““With the back- 
ing of public sentiment, they will be 





all walks of life the practice of thrift 
is becoming popular. The American So- 
ciety for Thrift, and the California As- 
sociation for Education in Thrift and 
Conservation are doing much to bring 
to the attention of people the necessity 
for the creation of habits of thrift on 
the part of the young. This country has 
no more place for the spendthrift than 
for the miser. Nothing aids the trend 
toward good citizenship more definitely 
than does the practice of thrift. 
oe © 
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more easily won than were the earlier 
battles for common schools at public 
expense, high schools at public ex- 
pense, and universities at public ex- 
pense. The next are to be battles for 
school betterment, for efficiency, for 
equal opportunity and for general 
improvement in the territory which 
has been won.” 
Perhaps no one element has been so 
effective in advancing the cause of edu- 
cation in the United States as has the 
National Education Association. The 
180,000 members should soon be doubled. 
For a number of years there has been 
a larger number of California teachers 
enrolled as members of the national or- 
‘ ganization than enrolled from any other 
state in the Union. This has been largely 
due to the effective organization of 
teachers in California. This record 
should be maintained. 
i * * * 
Thrift on the Increase 
A notable increase in the number of 
savings depositors during the twelve 













Says Dr. Frank Crane in a recent 
McClure Syndicate article, “Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles 
schools, and a bright woman, said the 
other day that, ‘An intelligence test 
does not measure intelligence, but 
achievement. It does not measure 
brain matter nor brain opportunity. It 
is a test of mental experience rather 
than mental ability.’ 

This is the gist of the whole matter 
very admirably summed up by Mrs. 
Dorsey continues Mr. Crane. The in- 
telligence test is really a test of how 
sophisticated you are. We have often 
wondered about these tests and have 
always believed that we were not 
dumb simply because we didn’t know 
the capital of Afghanistan. 

It is the same trouble with all ex- 
aminations. They are really tests of 
what you have seen and heard, of your 
experience. A man may have a very 
keen intellect and may not have trav- 
eled much, nor seen many things, nor 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 
(Continued from Page 51) 

and thrill at situations glaringly impossi- 
ble without the theater, but glamorously 
credible over the footlights. It was 
amusing to see, however, that the Play- 
ers’ Guild very carefully noted in its 
program that this was a departure from 
their usual selection and hoped the pub- 
lic would accept it in the spirit of fun, 
etc., etc. We must not misunderstand 
the Guild in putting on something not 
quite the best modern theater. It was 
only a fling between the glories of a past 
season and the anticipated ambitious 
Spring. Were it not for thoughtful pro- 
gram notes, the simple public would be 
so misled! But back to the play. The 
players were spirited and placed their 
characterizations with a sureness of melo- 
dramatic swagger to please the most vet- 
eran actors of the “old school.” Ronald 
Telfer as the tenacious Drummond car- 
ried the weight (?) of the play in the 
confirmed heroic manner. Others fol- 
lowed their instincts more or less, with 
results as intentionally obvious as the red 
curtains in the “Chamber of Horrors.” 


-A few minor details were noted, as the 


lack of stamps on letters in the morning 
mail. Probably that was an irrepres- 
sible modern tendency, a gentle reminder, 
in lieu of a program note, that while 
the play was obvious in every way, there 
was a limit to all endurance in a modern 
theater and a meticulous observance of 
detail ridiculously impossible. At any 
rate the audience, given its cue, respond- 
ed enthusiastically to the spirit of fun 
in which the play was offered. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 61) 
and scholarly man, wrote and lectured 
extensively; and the bringing together 
into one volume of numerous of his con- 
tributions has given us a book valuable 
in the extreme. 

The “All These” included in the title 
are: John Cotton, John Fiske, John 
Ruskin, Edward Everitt Hale, William 
Everett, Charles W. Eliot, and other 
eminent men of recent times. There are 
11 chapters in this book of 315 pages, 
with an enlightening foreword by Rob- 
ert Grant, and an introduction by M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe. 

Many addresses when put into essay 
form for publication lose their strength 
and virility. Not so with these essays 
and addresses by Dr. Frothingham. And 
he speaks regarding many of the notables 
he characterizes, from intimate and first 
hand acquaintance, hence his estimates 
of personality have value and weight. 


The price of the book is $3.50. 
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EVENTS—HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from Page 63) 
read many books. Keen minds and 
capable, well balanced brains are as 
common out in the backwoods as they 
are in the city. The city mind merely 
has the advantage of having been 

about more. 

We place too much value upon 
mere knowledge, mere acquaintance 
with facts and mere familiarity with 
data. We overemphasize sophistica- 
tion. To be sure, experience is said 
to be the best teacher, but there is 
something else to be said for solitude 
and reflection. A man may gain 
adroitness and readiness by wide ac- 
quaintance and large experience, but 
it does not necessarily mean that he 
has any better brain. As a matter of 
fact, the commonest result of sophis- 
tication is boredness. 

The capacity of a man’s intelligence 
or the dexterity of it is not measured 
by the extent of his fund of knowl- 
edge, but his ability to use that infor- 
mation.” 

Mrs. Dorsey is sound in her conten- 
tion when she says that an intelligence 
test “is a test of mental experience.” Dr. 
Crane hits the nail on the head in his 
declaration that it is ability to use in- 
formation rather than the extent of his 
fund of knowledge that determines a 
man’s intelligence. We have somewhere 
expressed it thus—knowledge is not 
power; knowledge is power only when 
knowledge is transformed into terms of 
power-producing energy. 

* * * 


On Lynchings 

President Robert R. Morten of 
Tuskegee Institute has compiled the 
following for the past year. “There 
were sixteen persons lynched in 1927. 
This is 14 less than the number 30 for 
1926, 1 less than the number 17 for 
1925, the same number 16 as for 1924, 
and 17 less than the number 33 for 
1923. 12 of the persons lynched were 
taken from the hands of the law, 6 
from jails, and 6 from officers of the 
law’ outside of jail. 

States in which lynching occurred, 
and the number in each state are as 
follows: Arkansas 3; Kentucky 1; 
Louisiana 1; Mississippi 7; Missouri 
1; Tennessee 2; Texas 1.” 

Mob psychology is not as yet an open 
book. In this country the law is fre- 
quently too deliberate in taking its 
course. Lynchings are a relic of bar- 
barity but could our citizenship be as- 
sured that justice would be meted out 
to the criminal without undue delay 
these attempts at lynching would die out. 
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B. F. Schlesinger 
& Sons, Inc. 


Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock at Market to Yield 
About 7.5%. 


Class “A” Common at Market to Yield About 6.3%. 
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HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


(Or discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
ping and theatre district, and on the direct motor 
route to Seattle or Los Angeles. Dancing every 
evening. Moderate rates. 


CHARLES R. FRASER, Manager 
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Luther Burbank -- March 7, 1849 -- cApril 19, 1926 


(See Page 74) 




















